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PART ONE 

BUILDING THE 
'BRITISH NATION ! 

WHAT BRITAIN OWES 
TO HER INVADERS 

I N all learning it is important to look back from time to 
time and see just what has been learnt. After two years 
of work, what have we found out about our own country? 
First, that for a very long time, people (we call them 
“invaders”) and ideas (we may call them “inventions”) 
came into Britain, and slowly built up the United Kingdom 
of Britain and Ireland. Secondly, that for the last two 
or three hundred years British people and British ideas 
went out of the country and helped to build up something 
bigger and better than the United Kingdom—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

During the second World War, between 1939 and 1945, 
there was a time when the peoples making up the British 
Commonwealth of Nations stood alone, fighting for 
world freedom against the vast military strength of Nazi 
Germany and its allies. The United States had not yet 
come into the war; nor had Soviet Russia. For a whole 
year Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, India and the Crown Colonies battled 
against tremendous odds for all that free peoples value. 
What the British Commonwealth of Nations did m 
x 940-41: will not be forgotten so long as history is written 
and read. 
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That is one good reason why we are going to learn more 
about this Commonwealth-building, beginning with the 
thousands of years during which invaders from the 
continent of Europe were bringing civilization to our 
islands, and then passing on to the last two hundred years, 
during which we took our language, political system and 
inventions overseas and thus built up the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. 

After the men of the Stone Age, other invaders came 
to Britain. They drove the earlier inhabitants of Britain 
to Ireland and into the highlands of Wales and Scotland, 
as the men of the New Stone Age had driven the men of 
the Old Stone Age before them. The new-comers made 
weapons and tools of bionze After the bronze-using men 
came still other invadeis, who had learnt to smelt and use 
iron. These invaders taught the Britons how to smelt 
iron, and make iron weapons and iron tools, and with 
the use of iron for agricultural and domestic tools, real 
civilization became possible in Britain Indeed, for many 
tools man has never found anything better than iron. We 
are still in the Iron and Steel Age. 

Are you surprised that the people of Britain owe so 
much to foreign invaders? Surely, it is not really sur¬ 
prising Civilization means getting better living conditions 
and greater knowledge. Think a moment and you will 
remember how, seldom any of us think of something quite 
new for ourselves, even the cleverest We may improve 
upon an idea or make some thing more useful to ourselves, 
but fresh invention is rare. If this is true of you and me, 
it is also true of nations. 
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SOMETHING TO DO 

Draw a map of Britain and the neighbouring continental countries 
(Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium and France) showing the Con¬ 
tinental Shelf Thousands of years ago Britain was not an island but 
was joined to the Continent The map will show you that the land of 
Britain was 300 feet highei above the sea in those days The Rhine, 
with its tributaries, the Thames and the Elbe, flowed through what is 
now the bed of the North Sea, and passed into the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the Faeroe Islands Invaders did not have to come in boats, they 
just walked into Britain and Ireland over dry land So did many 
strange animals, including the rhinoceros drawn by Miss Pares for 
Book II 

Recite those lines of Kipling in The River's Tale about the Thames 
being a branch of the River Rhine 
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THE PICTS OF SCOTLAND 


A PART from the very earliest people who lived in 
..Britain (the men of the Piltdown skull), the first civil¬ 
ized Britons seem to have been a small, short-legged, 
dark-haired people, who came to Scotland at the end of the 
Stone Age. This was after Britain and Ireland became 
islands and they came in boats, made by covering a 
wooden framework with skins. In Scotland, these dark, 
short-legged people were called Piets. 

The Piets usually lived in underground houses and they 
built some remarkable forts, which can still be seen in 
Scotland and are called “broehs ” A whole tribe of Piets 
would help to build a “broch,” passing the smaller stones 
from hand to hand, and carrying the larger ones on 
wooden hurdles. It was all so mysterious that people 
who came to Scotland later thought the dark little Piet 
must be a sort of gnome and they told fairy-stones about 
him. 

It was to keep the Piets out of England that the 
Romans built their great wall from Wallsend to Carlisle. 

THE GAELS OF IRELAND AND WALES 

Long after the Piets reached Scotland, other foreigners 
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crossed the North Sea, who taught the Britons how to 
mix copper and tin, and make tools and weapons from 
metal. You remember that the mixture of 90 per cent 
of copper and 10 per cent of tin makes “bionze ” We 
will call these bronze-users “Gaels ” They lived in 
mid-Europe for a time, and then, helped by their metal 
weapons, fought then way into France and Belgium, 
and, at last, into Britain. Here, the Gaels drove the 
eailier stone-tool users northwards or westwards, or made 
them slaves 

The Gaels were taller than the Piets and had short 
heads and prominent rounded foreheads, like many Irish¬ 
men to-day. We must imagine them living in most parts 
of the British Isles, except the very north of Scotland, 
where the Piets dwelt. Later, the Gaels were driven 
westward to Ireland, to the Isle of Man and to the hills 
of Wales, when other invading foreigners, such as the 
Romans, crossed the Channel and came into England 
The descendants of the before-history Britons, the Piets 
of Scotland and the Gaels of Ireland, Cornwall and Wales 
made up the people of Britain, just before the coming of 
the Romans. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Draw a map of Before-History Scotland and Ireland, adding pointers 
to show how the Piets and Scots reached Scotland The Scots were 
not Piets, but Gaels who came to Southern Scotland fiom Ireland. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
Describe m your own words how a “brocli” was built A large bioch 
might be fifty feet high, and have walls twelve or fifteen feet thick. 
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Inside were upper galleries, which were reached by stairways, con¬ 
structed in the thickness of the wall Would you call the little people 
who built the broebs “civilized”? 
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THE GAELS 
OIF IRELAND 


T HE Romans did not try to conquer Ireland; nor did 
the Anglo-Saxons. So the lush went on speaking the 
Gaelic language known as Erse, and telling Gaelic legends 
and singing Gaelic songs. They also went on making 
the beautiful Gaelic tools and ornaments, which we can 
see in museums, some from bronze and others from iron. 
Erse is the official language of Southern Ireland to-day, 
and you will find Erse words on the stamps of Eire, Eire 
being the word meaning “Ireland” in Erse. 

The Gaels of Ireland were a family-loving people, as 
the Irish are to this day. Even when a youth became a 
grown man he usually remained on his father’s farm, 
working there until his father died. Gaelic houses were 
often made of wattle and wood, but stones were used if 
they were handy. More often long stakes were cut m 
the forests, driven into the ground in a circle, and inter¬ 
twined with shoots of willow. Mixed with mud or clay, 
these walls were soon waterproof. Above, was a roof of 
thatch. 

At first the Gaels lived on flesh and milk and used 
animal skins for clothing. Later they learnt to grow corn 
and flax. In their gardens they grew apples, blackberries 
and beech-nuts for food. 
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EARLY IRISH JEWELRY Jl 
6 CELTIC ORNAMENT Mi 





The Gaelic women could churn butter, as well as spin 
and weave the flax fibres into cloth for clothing Many 
of them were clever nurses, knowing much about the 
bandaging of wounds. Among before-history women, 
there ate few more charming than the women of early 
Ireland. We can read about them m the song-books of 
the Irish minstrels, in particular, in the story of Cuchu- 
lain, the Samson of Ulster. Cuchulain, so said the Gaelic 
minstrels, used to drive about in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, one grey and the other jet black With a shock of 
red hair, held back from his brow by a fillet of enamelled 
bronze, Cuchulain must have seemed a noble youth 
when he went to woo the girl Emer. The minstrels said 
of Emer, that she had all the six womanly gifts: 

The gift of modest behaviour, the gift of sweet 
speech, the gift of beauty; the gift of wisdom, the gift of 
needlework, and the gift of singing. 

Cuchulain had to fight hard for Emer, but he won her 
in the end. 

When he came courting, Cuchulain was wearing a white 
linen shirt, interwoven with gold thiead, and a crimson 
cloak, fastened at the breast with a brooch of inlaid gold. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Collect some postcards of Irish jewellery and add them to the Class 
Museum The Roman historians tell us that “the barbarians who lived 
in Ocean” (that is the great sea which the Romans thought encircled 
the world) “pour colours upon heated bronze and these colours stick 
until they are hard as stone ” The Romans, with all their skill in war, 
could not do enamel work on metal, until the Gaels showed them. 
Metal pins, rings and bells for horses, cattle, sheep and mules were 
among the things decorated. 
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Similar decorations have been found on things dug up at a Gaelic 
settlement called La Tene, at the head of Lake Neuchatel in Switzer¬ 
land Thus, we know that invaders from the middle of Europe taught 
the Irishmen how to decorate their brooches, weapons and manuscripts. 

There is a picture of one of the Irish treasures, the Tara brooch, 
which is really a buckle made of bronze, but decorated with enamel, 
gold and amber. 

Ogam (or Ogham) stones have a curious sort of writing on them, in 
which the letters are made up of long and shoit lines The stones were 
usually set up over the tombs of Irish chiefs and the writing gave their 
names and titles Writing with combinations of long and short lines 
was too difficult for books and the Irish later used Roman letters. 
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HOW CHRISTIANITY 
CAME TO IRELAND 
AND SCOTLAND 

Y OU remember how the early Britons worshipped the 
Sun God in their stone circles, and how the Romans 
worshipped the god Jove or the goddess Diana in their 
temples, until Christianity began to be taught in the 
Roman world. As the Romans did not cross the Irish 
Sea, Ireland held to its pagan faith for a long time. Then 
some Christian missionaries came from the Church of 
Rome in France and Britain, of whom the best known 
is St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick was to Ireland what St. Augustine was to 
England. He was born in Scotland, a few years before 
the Roman legions left Britain. When he ‘was sixteen he 
was taken prisoner by a band of Irish raiders, and they 
made him a shepherd. At last, Patrick escaped and took 
ship to France, where he was educated by Christian monks. 
When he was a grown man Patrick made up his mind 
to return to Ireland, hoping to convert the Gaels from 
paganism to Christianity. 

Now St. Patrick was a clever man and he knew that if 
he converted the Irish chiefs, the common folk would 
follow. And so it was A few of the chiefs knew some¬ 
thing of Christianity already, so when St. Patrick and 
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$£ Patrick s Bell 
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the other bishops began to preach, the Irish were quickly 
converted to Christianity. 

Croagh Patrick is a famous Irish mountain where St. 
Patrick is said to have commenced his missionary work. 
To this day many pilgrims journey to the mountain, 
hoping to tread on ground which the national saint of 
Ireland trod. 

You remember that after the Romans left Britain, 
invaders from Europe began to come into England 
Luckily for the Irishmen, their island was spared these 
invasions and they had peace when much of Europe was 
at war. Thanks to this peace, there were soon many 
scholars, artists and poets in Ireland. There were so 
many that Ireland was able to send missionaries overseas 
to the Continent of Europe, and they helped to convert 
the heathen “barbarians” who had marched into the 
Roman Empire 
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ST. COLUMBA OF SCOTLAND 

A famous follower of St Patrick, St. Columba, went to 
Scotland to convert the heathen Scots. Putting off in a 
tiny boat, made of wicker and hides, with twelve com¬ 
panions, St. Columba came to Iona in Western Scotland. 

St. Columba was a prince by birth. PIis father called 
his son “Cumthann” (a fox), but soon the boy was 
known as Columba (a dove) This was because he was 
so quiet and simple. Later, he became known as 
Columcille, meaning the Dove of the Church. He was 
forty-two years old when he sailed for Scotland, with his 
twelve disciples, and he reached Iona on the eve of 
Pentecost (Whitsuntide) in the year a.d. 563. He died 
on St. Columba Day (June 9) thirty-four years later. 

How pleasant it would be to go to Iona and see the 
church of this dove-like man of God. Iona is a tiny 
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rock island, near Oban, gay in summer with tufts of yarrow 
and ragwoit; yes, and ravens circling out to sea, just as 
they did on the first Columba Day. One of the followers 
of St. Columba, Saint Aldan, came to Northumberland 
years later and converted the Englishmen of Northumbria 
to Christianity. 

You remember the map showing the Christian “in¬ 
vasions” of England, one from Rome and the other from 
Iona 

Among the famous Irish treasures is the shrine which 
once held St. Patrick’s Bell, which was buried with the 
Saint and taken from his grave by St. Columba, m 
a.d. 552, for use as a sacred relic The lovely bronze 
shrine was made later to hold the Bell. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

1 Read the story of St Aldan and King Oswald m the Veneiable 

Bede’s History You can get the book from a public library 

2 Leai n one of the Irish hymns by heart They have been translated 

by Kuno Meyer and Miss Eleanor Hull 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
When was St Columba boin? In what year did he come to Scotland 
and how old was he when he died? It is quite simple arithmetic. 
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I T was not an easy thing for all the peoples in Great 
Britain to become a single nation. Think of some of 
the difficulties. There were Britons and Saxons, Danes, 
Scandinavians and Normans in England. There were 
Piets and Scots over the border and descendants of the 
Early Britons in Cornwall and Wales Each had their 
own customs There were the people who lived in the 
flat midlands and those who lived m the hilly west; 
and there were those who made their living by agriculture 
in the villages, and those who lived by manufacture and 
trading in the towns. The habits of life of all these people 
were very different. 

By “nation” is meant a union of all the important parts 
of a country, so that the people may act as one whole. 
Bits and pieces do not make up a nation A nation arises 
when the various parts make up one working whole. 
The English bits, the Scotch bits, the Welsh bits and the 
Irish bits, as well as the Danish bits in Northern England 
and the Norman bits, were made into such a whole. There 
must be no hurry m nation-making It is not like fitting 
together the bits of a jig-saw puzzle The bits of a nation 
must grow into a new unity, otherwise, when trouble 
comes, they will fall apart exactly as a jig-saw puzzle does 
if you try to lift it from the table. 
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Until the death of Queen Elizabeth and the coming 
of James I to the throne, Scotland was not a sisterland 
of England, as she is to-day, but a separate kingdom. 
Wales, however, became part of England when Edward 
Longshanks proclaimed his son Prince of Wales. When 
Ireland also became part of the British nation, all three 
countries were able to help in building up a new thing, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Is not this fashioning of many separate men, women and 
children into a nation largely a matter of self-control? 
Think of yourselves, each one of you Did you not have 
to learn to control limbs, so that you could walk; control 
your appetite, lest you should over-eat, your tongue, lest 
it should say the angry, the unkind or the cruel thing, 
and so do harm, not to limb, appetite or tongue, but to 
something far more important—that is to “the whole you" ? 
Well, it took the various parts which make up the Britain 
of to-day a long time to learn national self-control, and 
to understand how good it would be if England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland worked together peacefully for the 
common good This is not easy to understand, but keep 
it in mind as something to be understood sooner or later. 
How did Britain become a nation? What must be done 
if it is to remain a nation? There is no more important 
thing in British history, that is, if you love your country 
and do not want to see it once more just bits and pieces. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Let the class construct a good-sized map of Britain and cut it up into 
the “bits” that had to be unified before “Britain, a nation” was 
possible Label each “bit” before you fit it into the whole which is 
the Britain of to-day 
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CLASS DEBATE 

"What is ‘glory’ in a nation, and what has Britain done which 
can properly be called ‘glorious’?” Illustrate the debate by gramophone 
records of Parry’s choral song “England” and Blake’s “Jerusalem.” 

After the debate begin to make a collection of poems which describe 
the “glory” of Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Fair copies should be placed in a portfolio in the Class Museum and 
can be added to until the portfolio contains an anthology of poems 
about our country Anthology means a “bunch of flowers,” but 
in this case the bunch is made up from “flowers of speech ” and not 
flowers of the field. There is a poem by E. Wyndham Tennant called 
“Home Thoughts from Laventie,” written in France during the 
World War. The poet had been thinking about the lovely countryside 
of Britain and saw that this was part of the “glory” of Britain. So are 
the great writers of our land, and such men as John Wesley and his 
brother, Charles Wesley, the hymn-writer 

No one has ever expressed the glory of Britain more fully than 
Shakespeare when he wrote John of Gaunt’s speech in Richard the 
Second and described our island as: 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 
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A LL of us have a reminder of how Britain became a 
.nation before us in the Union Jack. Understand the 
Union Jack, and you will understand what is meant by 
the United Kingdom, for the Union Jack is the flag of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and just because it is the 
flag of all three countries, it is the flag of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales all have flags of 
their own, so have the Dominions and Colonies, but the 
Union Jack is the symbol of a united Empire, under the 
rule of one King, George VI. 

The flag of England is a red cross on a white ground 
The flag of Scotland is a white cross on a blue ground, but 
instead of the white cross standing upright on the blue 
ground, as does the red cross of England, Scotland’s white 
cross lies across the flag. In other words, it is the Cross 
of St Andrew, the apostle, who was crucified on a cross 
shaped like an X. Legend tells that relics of St. Andrew 
were found in Greece and brought to Scotland in the 
fourth century after Christ. Thus St. Andrew became 
the patron saint of Scotland, as St. George became the 
patron saint of England, and St. Patrick the patron saint 
of Ireland. 
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When the first Union Jack was designed in 1606, just 
after James VI of Scotland became James I of England, 
the upstanding cross of St. George and the X-like cross 
of St. Andrew were joined together, and at the same time 
the white and the blue grounds of the flags were mingled. 
Thus a new flag was made, in which the cross of St. 
George lay over the cross of St. Andrew, the background 
being the blue of Scotland, but having an edging of white 
around the red cross, to recall that the first English flag 
had a white ground. Here is the first Union Jack. 

But this was not the end of Britain’s flag. The cross 
of St. Patrick, another X-hke cross, was added almost two 
hundred years later. It was red, like that of St. George, 
and lay over the white cross of St. Andrew, but without 
hiding the Scottish cross. On either side of the red cross 
of St Patrick is a bordering of white, which you must 
understand as St. Andrew’s Cross, whenyouare “reading” 
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the Union Jack. Note that the white bordering is not the 
same depth throughout the flag. If so, Ireland would 
have had too much colour, and that would not have been 
fair to Scotland. All three nations have exactly the same 
prominence, recalling that the union of the three kingdoms 
was a real union. 

What is the Union Jack saying to us ? Surely it is 
whispering to everyone, “Well, how did Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland become British?” We are going to learn. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a flag of England, a flag of Scotland and a flag of Ireland; 
colour all three and then see how the Union Jack has been built up from 
them. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 How can you tell if the Union Jack is flying upside down? 

2 Mention some other flags and say what they are emblems of—for 

example, the Stars and Stripes. 
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T HE descendants of the Early Britons in Wales were 
the first people in the British Isles to accept union with 
England. This was the easier because there was never a 
king of Wales. The country was divided among a number 
of chiefs, like the unruly barons of England, and only 
occasionally did one of these barons become strong 
enough to claim the title “Prince of Wales.” 

The most powerful of these barons was named 
Llywelyn, who lived in the Snowdon region and made 
himself Prince of Wales. Llywelyn captured a numbei of 
Norman castles from the English and did so much for his 
country that he came to be known as Llywelyn the Great, 
but he failed to found a Welsh kingdom and when he died 
Wales once more fell back into disorder. 

In the days of Edward I, nicknamed “Longshanks” 
because he was so long of leg, another Llywelyn arose 
He was grandson of Llywelyn the Great, and while 
Edward was a boy he was able to make himself Prince of 
Wales and defy the English king. But when Edward 
Longshanks grew up he was not an easy man to defy. 
Gathering an army he attacked Llywelyn in the mountains 
about Snowdon and forced his garrison to surrender 
Llywelyn managed to escape but was killed in battle 
shortly after. Still later, Llywelyn’s son David was killed 
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and there was no longer any Prince of Wales. Edward 
accordingly went to his castle at Caernarvon with his 
Queen Eleanor and they took with them a young son 
who had lately been born. Putting the baby in his shield, 
as though it was a cradle, Edward showed the boy to the 
assembled people. 

“Here is the Prince of Wales.” 

Ever since then the eldest son of the King of England 
has been made Prince of Wales. Thus the Welsh people 
have been half persuaded that they are not ruled by a 
foreign king, but by a king who had once been their very 
own Prince. 

Edward I began the union of England and Wales, but 
for a long time the kings of England had to struggle hard. 
The Welshmen retreated into the mountainous regions 
of their wild land whenever an invasion was threatened. 
At last, Henry V completed the conquest of Wales and 
since his time the country has accepted the union with 
England. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Get a gramophone record of “The March of the Men of Harlech” 
and play it It will remind you that, though Wales is part of the United 
Kingdom, Welshmen still want a national anthem of their own, as well 
as a flag 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
i. Add a good-sized plan of Hailedi Castle to the Class Museum It 
was one of many which Edward I and other English kings built 
along the holders of Wales, in an effoit to tame the wild hills- 
men It was doubtless the successor of a British camp which had 
crowned the hill-top in earlier centuiies First a ditch was cut in 
the solid rock and then the walls of the courtyaid or inner ward 
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were built, A tower at each corner and an outer wall running all 
round the inner ward, as well as enclosing an outer ward, com¬ 
pleted the fortifications A moat, ciossed by a causeway which led 
to the gate house, a chapel, an armourer’s tower, a debtor’s prison, 
a granary, a kitchen, a well, a dining-hall, and women’s sleeping- 
quarters completed the castle The defences were so strong that, 
in 1294, Harlech was defended by a garrison of only thirty-seven 
men These Welsh castles kept the Welsh barons in check until 
the English kings were strong enough to conquer the country in 
the time of Henry of Agincourt 

2, Make a list of the ancient monuments of South Wales, You will 
find them in a Regional Guide , written by Sir Cyril Fox, and pub¬ 
lished by the Stationery Office The Roman settlements m 
Wales included Caerleon and Caerwent 
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THE UNION 
FOR WALES 


T HE conquest of Wales by Henry V was all for the 
good of Wales The Welsh people did not think so 
at the time, but the fact is that it was a poor, hilly country, 
far from the Continent of Europe, which could have no 
futuie piosperity apart from England The early history 
of Wales in the Middle Ages was mainly made up of 
family quarrels and robbery by small bands of armed 
men, as so few Welsh princes were strong enough to 
punish the robbers. 

One of the few Welshmen who worked for the good of 
his country, as apart fiom that of his own family, was 
Owen Glendower, memorable not only m Welsh history 
but because Shakespeare made Owen a leading character 
in his play Henry IV. 

Owen Glendower tried to make Wales a nation, as 
Wallace and Bruce also tried, with more success, to make 
Scotland a nation Owen Glendower saw the lands of the 
Welsh nobles being given to Englishmen, so he collected 
an army and attacked the royal castles in the north-east 
of Wales. A year later he won a victory m the wilds of 
Plynlimmon and this success encouraged Owen to form 
an alliance with the King of Scotland against England. 
In 1404, Owen won an even greater triumph when 
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he captured Harlech Castle and was crowned Prince of 
Wales. 

Now the reigning King of France did not like Henry 
of Lancaster and he also was glad to help Owen with arms 
and men. France sent 3,000 troops to Wales, and Henry 
had to collect an army at Worcester to defend not only 
the Lancaster estates in Wales, but his English throne. 

When Henry of Agmcourt succeeded to the English 
throne, however, Owen Glendower met a very different 
foe. Hailech Castle was retaken, and Glendower became 
an outlaw, and soon his revolt collapsed. It was the last 
Welsh national movement. 

In 1485, Henry VII landed at Milford Haven on his 
way to Bosworth Field and called upon the nobles and 
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commoners of Wales to help him against Richard III 
Soon, Wales was rewarded for this aid by the offer of 
the right to send members to the London House of 
Commons. Later, the Principality gained not only 
English parliamentary rights, but the English system 
of law and order. 

To-day, Wales is proud of its ancient history, its old- 
time music and poetiy and the beauty of its countryside. 
Though it shares a government and legal system with 
England, Wales is in no sense English. When Welshmen 
sing “Land of my Fathers” it is of Wales they are 
thinking, not England and Wales. When you are 
thinking about the United Kingdom and the Common¬ 
wealth of British Nations, try and see both as a unity 
which nevertheless allows full freedom to the parts which 
make it up. It is true that Wales was “conquered” by 
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Edward I and Heniy V, but for many hundred years 
most Welshmen have accepted their union with England, 
believing it gives opportunities for a wider and fuller 
national life than Wales could enjoy if it stood alone. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Look at the void “Llywelyn” and think how you would pronounce 
the double “1 ” If you aie an English boy or girl, the two “ 1 ’s” will 
puzzle you, but if you are Welsh you will pronounce “LI” as “FI” and 
the name “Llywelyn” as Fluellen This is just the way Shakespeare 
writes the name in his play Henry V, m which a Welsh soldier named 
Fluellen appears. 

Just as Erse is the native language of Ireland, so the Welsh have a 
language of their own. The Welsh alphabet has twenty-seven letters 
and one of them is wntten “11 ” Is Welsh spoken in any part of 
England? 
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T HE union of England and Scotland came about by 
peaceful means, not by conquest, though there had 
been much fighting earlier between England and Scotland. 
Scotland was slow to learn that its well-being lay with 
England rather than with France For many years 
Scottish kings and border-barons attempted to invade 
Northern England, whenever an English king was away 
fighting in France Only too often, the invasions were 
successful It needed a soldier as capable as Edward 
Longshanks to keep Scotland in order His son, Edward II, 
suffered a bad defeat at Bannockburn, when the Scots 
wete led by Robert the Bruce As late as 1513, when 
Henry VIII was away fighting in France, a Scottish army 
invaded England, under James IV, the then King of 
Scotland The Earl of Suney collected an English aimy, 
cleverly marched round James’s army and fell upon the 
Scottish rear. The English archers decided the battle. 
Eight thousand Scotsmen fell in the battle of Flodden 
Field, among them James IV and the best and bravest of 
the Scottish nobles 

Happily, this was almost the last of the fighting between 
Englishmen and Scotsmen. Already James IV had 
married an English princess, Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. The next Scottish king married a French 
princess, and her daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
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executed for conspiring against the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
But, at the very end, this wise old Queen thought of a plan 
for uniting England and Scotland under a single king and 
thus ending the centuries-long trouble. Having no chil¬ 
dren, Elizabeth said that her cousin, James VI of Scotland, 
should succeed her as James I of England. 

In 1608, James I founded a famous golf club on 
Blackheath, The game had long been played in Scotland 
In 1457, the Scottish Parliament ordained that “fute ball 
and golfe be utterly ciyet downe and nocht used ” But 
150 years later, golf was well enough established in 
Scotland to make J ames bring the game south and found, 
on Blackheath, the oldest existing golf club. The course 
has only seven holes, but one of them is said to be the 
longest hole in golf 






SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a genealogical table for the Class Museum showing James Vi’s 
descent from a daughter of Henry VII Choose a good writer and then 
see how much hidden history the table contains. For instance, it will 
make you notice “Mary, Queen of Scots,” and when you do you will 
want to know more of her strange story. There are some good novels 
about her, including Whyte Melville’s The Queen’s Maries, G M. 
Reynolds’s Mane Stuait, and Maurice Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quav 
Walter Scott is the great spirit among Scottish novelists, and m his 
books you can read and learn much about Scottish history Scott’s 
poem “Marmion” tells the story of Flodden Field and his novel 
Waverley tells of the Jacobite Rising of ’45, which we shall hear about 
in our next lesson. 
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J AMES I was clowned King of Great Britain and 
Ireland on St. James’s Day, July 25, 1603 
die ruled over England and Scotland, but still there 
weie different parliaments in the two countries For a 
hundred years the two countries were united in kingship, 
though the Scots kept their own Parliament, being afraid 
that a united Parliament would interfere with the Pro¬ 
testant religion in Scotland. The fear was the greater 
because such lungs as Charles I and James II favoured 
the Catholic Church. However, after James II was driven 
from the throne and Protestant rulers succeeded, Scottish 
opinion changed and in 1707 the two Paihaments were 
joined and Scottish commoners came to Westminster 
Only one serious thing troubled England and Scotland 
aftei the union of their Parliaments. That was m 1745, 
when a grandson of James II tried to recover the English 
throne Charles Edward, known as the Young Pretender, 
landed in Scotland, raised a Highland army, and led 
a rebellion which lasted nine months and included an 
invasion of England 

Bonnie Prince Charlie was a handsome youth, with light 
blue eyes and long fair hair—altogether a fine figure of a 
man. With seven friends, the Prince landed in Inverness- 
shire in July, 1745 When he hoisted his red silk standard 
with its white centre, 1,600 Highland bonnets were flung 
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into the air. The Highlanders began by defeating a small 
British army at Preston Pans in September, after an 
attack in a mist. Someone led the Highlanders over a 
marsh and thus surprised the English, the battle being 
won in six minutes. 

Prince Charlie came to Carlisle, then to Derby, but 
as the English did not rise to help him, he turned back 
towards Scotland. Having very little money, he found it 
difficult to feed his soldiers. The English, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, followed him, and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie at last had to fight at Culloden Moor The weary 
Highlanders were utterly defeated. Cumberland had 
drawn up a second line of musketeers behind his first 
line. The Highlanders broke the first line but were 
broken by the second, as Cumberland expected. 

For eight days Prince Charles roamed the Highlands 
as a fugitive, being saved by a plucky girl named Flora 
Macdonald. She dressed the Prince in a gown, calling 
him her maidservant. Disguised as Betty, Flora brought 
the Prince to Skye. There was a reward of £30,000 on 
Charles’s head and, one day, seven robbers in the hills 
came upon the Prince. Yet they did not give him up, but 
helped him to escape to France. 

The Rising of 1745 showed that it needed more than 
good looks and pretty clothing to persuade the Scottish 
people to destroy the United Kingdom. Already, the 
benefits of the union were plain. Glasgow, the bridge¬ 
head town of the Clyde estuary, was beginning to develop 
its American trade, particularly in tobacco. To-day, 
Glasgow is one of the great ports in the world and a great 
centie of shipbuilding The Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth were built on the Clyde. 
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Glasgow merchants also developed local manufactures 
in. order to fill their ships on the outward, as well as the 
inward, journey. Overseas trade thus became the mother 
of industry and manufacture the daughter of commerce, 
as it were. When the steam-engine was invented, 
Glasgow used the coal of Lanarkshire and thus became 
one of the great centres of industry in Britain. All this 
could not have happened if Scotland had been a land 
having no connection with England. What happened 
was that the Union brought Scotland into contact with 
British possessions, the world over. Again, many Scots 
migrated to Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa and thus helped to build up the Commonwealth 
of Nations and its trade. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

1. Put some Scottish songs on the gramophone. The song, “Loch 

Lomond,” is about Bonnie Prince Charlie, “Scots wba ha’e” 
is about William Wallace 

2. Make a White Cockade foi the Class Museum It was the Jacobite 

badge and was worn by followets of Prince Chailie. 




HOW IRELAND WAS 
JOINED TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Y OU will remember the Ireland of Prince Cuchulain 
and the Christian missionaries, St. Patrick and St. 
Columba After those times Ireland, like England, was 
overrun by Danish pirates, until an Irish prince named 
Brian defeated the Danes. Later, came a Norman in¬ 
vasion of Ireland by the feudal knights of Henry II, who 
were “rewarded” with grants of lush land. Thus began 
the occupation of Ireland by English landowners, which 
was to cause trouble for hundreds of years. Heniy VIII, 
Elizabeth, Charles I, Cromwell and William III, all 
sent soldiers to Ireland, usually to put down what the 
English kings called an insurrection or revolution, and 
many of the soldiers stayed on in Ii eland to the anger of 
Irishmen. 

Long after the rule of British kings was accepted, 
Ireland continued to have its own Parliament. Then, m 
1801, the British and Irish parliaments were joined. The 
Union lasted for rather more than a century, but it was 
a hundred years of quarrel, no less troubling than the 
earlier fighting for land had been. To-day, Ireland is 
separated into two parts. The Protestant North sends 
members of Parliament to the House of Commons in 
London, but the larger and Catholic part of the island 
forms the Republic of Ireland. 
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Can you think why most of the people of Ireland never 
liked being in the British Parliament? Perhaps because 
English and Irish have never really understood each 
other. Before the invention of steamships, penny postage 
and daily newspapers, it was not easy for the people in 
Britain to understand Ireland. Here is a funny thing 
which Englishmen used to believe about Ireland. It 
comes from an encyclopaedia, written in the Middle 
Ages: 


OF IRELAND 

The inhabitants thereof be fierce and lead an inhuman life The 
people there be warriors and drink men’s blood that they slay and 
wash their faces therewith Men of Ireland be singularly clothed 
and unseemly arrayed and scarcely fed They be ciuel of heart, 
fierce of cheer, angry of speech and sharp. Nathless, they be free¬ 
hearted and fair of speech and goodly to their own nation 


Of course, the Irish did not wash their faces with blood, 
though they were certainly poorer and less well-clothed 
than most Englishmen' and women about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Largely owing to these wrong ideas 
English rulers were always trying to conquer Ireland. 

Another cause of trouble was the religion of Southern 
Ireland. When the Reformation came in England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, most Irishmen remained Catholic, 
though later many Protestant soldiers were given farms 
in the north of Ireland, m the hope that thus Catholicism 
would be conquered 

Englishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen should be 
thankful for the great men Ireland has given to the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Duke of Wellington, 
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Lord Kitchener, and Viscount Montgomery are three 
Irish soldiers. In art, she has given us the dramatists 
Sheridan and George Bernard Shaw, writer of St. Joan. 
The Irish poets include Oliver Goldsmith who wrote 
“The Deserted Village,” and W. B. Yeats the poet 
of “Innisfree.” 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Get some gramophone records of Irish songs, play them and note 
how different they are fiom similar English airs. They were made by 
a different “nation ” 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 What other poem do you know by Oliver Goldsmith, excepting 

“The Deserted Village”? 

2 Learn W B Yeats’s “Innisfree” by heart 
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WHAT THE UNION 
FAILED TO DO 
FOR IRELAND 

?~l.cL. 

W ALES and Scotland accepted the Union with Eng¬ 
land, and their people were glad to help in building 
up the British nation. But the people of Ireland, apait 
from the Protestants who lived in the north round Belfast 
and Londonderry, never accepted government from 
Westminster. All through the 120 years of the Union, 
many leading Irishmen did not try to make it a success. 
They said that their country was being badly governed 
and asked for the right to govern themselves, as the English 
colonists in the United States had done. 

Irishmen saw that their country was miserably poor. 
What would you say if the potato was almost your only 
food? Yet this was what many Irishmen had to eat 
during the first half-century of the Union and, m 1846, 
there were not even potatoes enough and Ireland suffered 
a terrible famine. A disease attacked the potato plant. 
Instead of a full crop, the farmers saw only “a waste 
of putrefying vegetation,” as someone said at the time. 
Friends of Ireland in England sent more than a million 
pounds to help the famine-stricken places, but there were 
many deaths and very much suffering To avoid starva¬ 
tion, millions of Irishmen emigrated, especially to the 
United States of America. Alone among the countries 
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of western Europe, the population of Ireland has de¬ 
creased—from 8,500,000 in 1846 to 4,250,000 to-day. 
During the same period the population of Great Britain 
has increased from 18,500,000 to 50,000,000. 

The Potato Famine of 1845 left much bad feeling, 
paiticularly against the Irish landlords, whom Irishmen 
accused of causing most of their troubles The British 
Parliament often tried to do the right thing for Ii eland 
but almost always did it too late or m the wrong way. 
For a time there was much shooting of Irish landlords 
and killing of cattle, and at last there was an armed 
insurrection in Dublin, led by the party known as Sinn 
Fein, which is the Erse word for “Ourselves.” 

The Union had worked so badly that, soon after the 
First World War ended, Southern Ireland was once 
more given the right to govern herself, though Northern 
Ireland remained part of the United Kingdom Ireland 
has in the past often been an example of British failure. 
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But the prosperity of the Irish Republic continues to 
depend on selling her agricultural products to Britain 
Every year hundreds of thousands of live cattle are 
shipped across the Irish Sea to be slaughtered in Holy- 
head, Liveipool or Glasgow, to supply beef for Britain. 



AN EXERCISE 


Turn up what you have learnt about Telford and his London to 
Holyhead road and think about it again in the light of the following 
facts At the time of the Union with Ireland this road was one of the 
worst m England Its last stage was no more than a mountain track 
and the mail coaches could not travel along it Now the Irish members 
of Parliament had to use this road when they came to Westminster, 
and they complained angrily m the House of Commons Indeed, they 
made so much fuss that the twenty-three Turnpike Trusts, which 
controlled the last two hundred miles of the London-Holyhead road, 
appointed Telford to level, dram and straighten the road. After 
fifteen years work, it became the finest road in England 
It is curious, is it not, that one of the few good things which the 
Union did, was not for Ireland, but for England? 
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TERMINAL SUMMARY 

W E have watched the Making of Our Nation. Hun¬ 
dreds of years went by before England began to feel 
that it wanted the help of Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
if a nation was to arise which could make the most 
of its central position in the trading world. 

By' ‘nation” is meant a union of all the important parts 
of a country, so that the people act as one whole In a 
nation there must be an exchange of ideas, a sense of 
common trading interests, and a deep-rooted belief that 
the good of any part makes for the good of the whole, or, 
alternatively, that the good of the whole implies the good 
oi all the important parts. 

Think over this, until you begin to see how belonging 
to the British nation makes your own life easier and hap¬ 
pier. Ask youiself sometimes if there is any nation you 
would rather belong to, and don’t forget that little song 
by W. S Gilbert: 

He might have been a Roosian, 

Or perhaps Itali-anl 

But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

He remains an Englishman! 

A HOLIDAY VISIT 

Visit Westminster Abbey, the church first built by 
Edward the Confessor and rebuilt by Henry III. When 
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Henry died he was buried in the new church. So were 
Edward Longshanks and his Queen and afterwards 
Edward III, victor at Crecy and his Queen, the gracious 
and lovely Philippa. You can see all these tombs in the 
Abbey, and with them the burial-place of Henry Y, victor 
of Agincourt, and Henry’s helmet. 

Theie is almost as much history in the story of those 
who were not buried in Westminster Abbey The Black 
Prince would have rested near his great father, but an 
equally honourable grave near-by the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was chosen. Little Edward V and his 
young brother, who were murdered in the Tower, and 
had their first burial-place under a stauway, were brought 
to Westminster by Charles II The urn with their bones 
is near Elizabeth’s great tomb. They call that part of 
the Abbey Innocents’ Corner to-day. 

When you have recalled the gieat lungs and warnors 
who rested in the Abbey Church, remember the statues 
or tombs of James Watt, the inventor, of Sir Isaac 
Newton and of Handel, who wrote the music of “The 
Messiah.” Yes, and William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
his famous son, W E. Gladstone, too, and the long line 
of English poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, Browning, 
Hardy and Kipling. We are going to hear about some of 
these next term 

No history lesson has ever been given which can be 
compared with a morning in Westminster Abbey. 
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A COMMONWEALTH OF NA 
MEANS 

W E have watched England, Scotland and Wales 
coming together and helping one another to build 
up the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and now come 
to a point in Britain’s story when even a United King¬ 
dom Was not enough A world-wide Commonwealth of 
Nations was to come into being which would spread 
the British language, British manufactures and British 
parliamentary government over a great part of the 
globe You will remembei, when we were learning 
about big ships, we discovered that George VI rules 
over almost one-quarter of the globe and we put the 
facts thus. 



The Whole Wot Id 

Bi ilish Commonwealth of Nations 

Land Area 
Population 

50,000,000 sq miles 
2,200,000,000 people 

13,000,000 miles 

560,000,000 people 


These great possessions are a solemn responsibility 
for the King They are also a solemn responsibility for 
the men and women who live in what. js^Gr.eatjkitam, 
the Motherland We must make . thi?. hestopffJiiemqaild, 



if we are to make the best of them, we must know a good 
deal about them. Learning about the Dominions and 
Colonies overseas is our work this term. 

The discoveries of Columbus and the world navigators 
had tremendous consequences Nations which seemed 
to be m the centre of the European trading world, sud¬ 
denly found that they weie in the centre no longer. 
Britain, however, found that, instead of being a lonely 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, it was in the very centie of 
the new trading world Slowly, the voyages of the English 
navigators resulted in colonies and settlements overseas, 
and Britain became the central point in a woild-wide 
Empire. 

Here are some figures showing the growth of Bntam’s 
national wealth during aoo years 

1700 (Duke of Marlborough) £500,000,000 

1776 (Creation of United States) £1,000,000,000 
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—D iJMuie ot Waterloo) , 

lS 37 (Queen Victoria) *2,300,000,000 

iS8 7 (Queen Victoria’s Jubilee) / 4 -°o°>ooo,ooo 

^ ( ^ nd of South Aft ican War) ££%££ 

helped to make Bntdin°more r> at ^ ° VerSeaS P osse ssions 
Jand > Ireland and Wales Z Scot- 
need outlets for their manuf ' P t 3 Sn ™ 11 C0Untl y- They 
overseas which will send them? 1 "? "5 WeU as ]and « 
for their factories. food and «w materials 

SOMETHING TO DO 

T r QUEST IONS AND EXERCISES 

J nat i°n except the 


United Kingdom By this time it was plain that the colonies 
were good maikets foi English and Scottish manufactures The 
Butish people wanted to keep the markets m their own colonies 
to themselves. So did the Spaniards, and so did the French 
What was the result? 

2. World-wide trade needed protection against Spanish, French and 

Dutch ships-of-war and protection against pirates, especially the 
Moorish pirates in the Mediterranean Thus it was that Britain’s 
growing trade lesulted in an ever-increasing British Navy Why 
were the English good seamen, and how did this help them to 
win colonies? 

3. Why has the ship on p 53 got its funnel on one side of the deck? 

Was it built forty, fifty or sixty years after the Spmduft ? 
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F ROM the point of view of the people in the British 
Isles, the history of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations began about the year a.d. 1700. The trade of 
the country was growing quickly and it was plain that 
Britain’s geographical position promised her an important 
place in world trade. Spain had been defeated and only 
France, the old enemy, stood m the way of those tre¬ 
mendous fellows, the English seamen, when it came to 
searching out new trade routes and new centres for 
colonization The fourth great colonial power, Holland, 
was a aval no longer. The ruler of Holland had married 
Mary, a daughter of James II, and was joint ruler of 
Britain 

Flow did this come about' 1 About a.d. 1700 France 
had a population much greater than England, Scotland 
and Wales and had the biggest army and navy in Europe. 
Moreover, the French king had full power. He was what 
we now call a “dictator ” Not content with ruling France, 
Louis XIV, the French king, wanted to put his grandson 
upon the throne of Spain and so join the two great 
Catholic powers against the Protestant countries. It was 
because William III wanted Britain’s aid in the fight 
between Protestant Holland and Catholic France that he 
accepted the English throne. William could not fight 
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France and Spain alone, so he persuaded Holland, Prussia 
and Austria to join Britain in a grand alliance. The 
object of the Grand Alliance was to defeat Louis XIV and 
prevent France joining up with Spam 

Under William III a war commenced with France 
which went on, with occasional intervals of peace, for 
more than a hundred years. It ended with the defeat of 
Napoleon, the French Emperor, at Waterloo and left 
the British navy with a mastery of the seas. In this long 
war Britain was not fighting for land in France, but for 
the chance to found colonies and trading posts overseas— 
especially in Canada and in India. 

SOME LIBRARY BOOKS 

Monce Gerard’s Adventmes of Mat maduke Clegg is a good historical 
romance, telling how William III came to England 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a blackboard map, beginning with big France and big Spain, 
with little Britain and little Holland near by Now look, as William 
III looked, for possible allies Little Holland, safe amid its dykes in 
the north, was an ally already There was also the growing state 
of Prussia (in Germany). There was Austria Now, with coloured 
chalks, mark the countries which formed William’s Grand Alliance 
and compare them with France and Spam Remembei that Spam 
also meant Southern Italy and the great Spanish colonies in South and 
Central America, and that France in those days also meant all North 
America except New England and important trading stations in India 

Austria took the Kingdom of Naples fiom Spam in 1707, and 
kept it for about thirty years 

Copy the blackboard map and add it to your history notes about 
William III and Queen Mary II. 
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W HEN William III died in 1702, Queen Anne, 
another daughter of James II, came to the throne 
and the command of the army passed to John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, an ancestor of Mr. Winston 
Churchill Marlborough was, perhaps, the greatest leader 
of armies England has ever had He gave the British 
Army a belief in victory, even against heavy odds. This 
film belief that British armies could not be beaten led, 
at last, to the triumph of Wellington over Napoleon. And 
Marlborough’s genius as a soldier was not all. Grand 
alliances, which include several nations, are difficult 
things to manage. William III could manage one, and, 
fortunately for Britain, John Churchill, Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, also had this gift of managing allies 
The story of the battle of Blenheim shows Marlborough 
at his best The year was 1704 and he was fighting in 
Belgium Suddenly news came that France meant to 
attack Britain’s ally, Austria, and capture the Austrian 
capital, Vienna 

What did Marlborough do? What would you have 
clone ? Stayed where you were, in Belgium? That was 
not Marlborough’s way. He marched to the sound of the 
guns! 

Leaving Belgium, Marlborough led his army up the 
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Rhine to join his ally, the Austrian Prince Eugene, who 
was commanding the armies of the Austrian Emperor. 
Prince Eugene was only less famous as a soldier than 
Marlborough himself. When he was thirty years old 
Eugene was a field-marshal Never forget Eugene when 
you remember Marlborough They were the men who 
saw that, if the Grand Alliance broke up, Louis XIV of 
Fiance would be victorious, and all Europe would be at 
the mercy of a French dictator, as Europe would have 
been at the mercy of a German dictator if Nazi Germany 
had won the second World War. 

Marlborough, like William III, saw that Britain’s work 
was to uphold the Balance of Power in Europe. National 
liberty would be lost if any dictator became all-powerful. 

You know what a balance is—a weighing machine, 
with a beam, moving on a central pivot, and having two 
scales. To undeistand the Balance of Power, imagine the 
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French king putting a big army and navy into one scale, 
until it fell sharply in the diiection of Catholic France 
and Spam But the rulers of Biitain saw that this meant 
national danger and perhaps national death So the 
armies and navies of Holland and Austria were added to 
the Piotestant scale, until it weighed about the same as 
the Catholic scale. This was what the Balance of Power 
meant in the time of Marlborough. 
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SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a model of a Balance of Power, with two scales, into which you 
can put all members of alliances and thus see exactly what William III 
and Matlborough had to see so cleaily if they were to stop Louis XIV 
being victor in the gieat war. Mount a little map of Bntam, anothei of 
Holland, a third of Austria and a fourth of Prussia and put them one 
after another into the British scale, until the four just about balance 
big Fiance and big Spam in the other scale 
Don’t destroy the model Balance of Power It will be useful later 
when you are trying to understand the two World Wars 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
i Read aloud Frank Taylot’s history poem, “An Expiess fiom PIis 
Grace,” m The Gallant Way You won’t forget Blenheim, Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene, if you have learnt that poem by heait. 
Tayloi’s poem about the little drummer who died m the Battle of 
Oudenarde is also good Theie is also a jolly poem about 
Blenheim by Southey 

Read also Morice Gerard’s Rose of Blenheim and One of 
Marlboi ougli s Captains Also Henty’s The Cornet of Horse 
z Turn to the map of Blenheim and reconstiuct the story of the battle. 
First the English Guaidsmen under General Cutts attack Marshal 
Tallard, whose tfoops are in the village of Blenheim Then 
Mailborough leads his horsemen in a charge across the little 
tributary of the Danube, and thus cuts off Tallaid from the rest 
of the French army Meanwhile, our trusty ally, Prince Eugene, 
has routed the Bavarians, and the victory is won. 
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PEACE MINISTER 


T OGETHER with 1066, the date of the battle of 
Hastings, and 1492, the date of the discovery of the 
New World, the year 1759 stands out m the story of 
Britain. It is the year we associate with the first stage 
in the development of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. There was an earlier English “Empire” in 
France, in the times of the Plantagenet lungs, but the 
British Commonwealth of Nations of to-day can be traced 
back to two great statesmen, who lived in the eighteenth 
century. The first was a peace minister, and the other a 
war minister. The peace minister was Sir Robert Walpole 
and the war minister William Pitt the Elder, later Earl of 
Chatham. As the Earl of Chatham had a famous son, 
who was also called William Pitt, we will call the elder 
Pitt, Chatham If ever there was a great English leader, 
it was the elder Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Nevertheless, 
Walpole, the peace minister, had no small part in building 
up the British Empire. 

Sir Robert Walpole was a young man when Marl¬ 
borough was fighting against Louis XIV in Europe. The 
war showed Walpole that fighting cost a great deal of 
money and that there could be no national saving 
while fighting went on When Walpole became the 
real ruler of Britain for twenty years, he made them 
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years, not of fighting and spending, but of trading and 
saving. 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

In 1721, when Walpole became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and therefore in charge of the national purse, 
Britain badly needed a leader with a “business head.” 
A few years before, a great public company with a capital 
of £10,000,000 had been “floated,” as the saying is Try 
and understand what this means. The £10,000,000 was 
money which Englishmen had saved. They handed over 
their savings to the South Sea Company, hoping to make 
still more money by trading with South America. At 
first, the South Sea Company seemed successful and 
hopeful people thought that the £10,000,000 would 
soon become £20,000,000, £30,000,000, or even a 
£100,000,000. The shares m the South Sea Company, 
therefore, rose in value, first from £130 to £300, but later 
to £890 and, at last, to £1,000. Sir Robert Walpole told 
the public this was very foolish, but buyers would not 
listen. 

Then other companies were floated, and the public 
bought the shares eagerly Here are some of the schemes: 


Purpose of Company 

Capital 

To make looking-glasses, etc 

£ 2,000,000 

To supply London and Westminster with straw 

£3,000,000 

To supply London with sea-coal 

£3,000,000 


People with savings suddenly seemed to become crazy. 
Exchange Alley in Cornhill was crowded with men and 
women who wanted to buy shares in the “bubble” 
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companies; so was Threadneedle Stieet, where the South 
Sea Company had its office. Of course, a few people did 
get rich. One of them was a London bookseller named 
Thomas Guy With the money Guy made out of the 
crazy boom, he founded Guy’s Hospital. As for the 
Bubble, it floated gaily for a while, but, at last, it burst, 
as bubbles always do. The shares in the South Sea 
Company fell back to ,£130, and those who had paid 
j£i,ooo lost £870 on every share. 

Robert Walpole was a big, burly, cheerful country 
squire, with plenty of common sense and caution. He 
was the first English minister who could be described as 
Prime Munster, During his twenty years of office, the 
cabinet system of government developed and Walpole 
really did control public affairs Above all, he worked to 
keep Britain out of wai. He said- 

“We must be losers while a war lasts, and we cannot be great 
gainers when it ends ” 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
Would you have been clever enough not to buy shares in the South 
Sea Company, or, if you did, sell them before the Bubble burst? What 
makes people do these stupid things? Why were the three “bubble” 
companies stupid things? 
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CHATHAM, THE 
WAR MINISTER 


I N Robert Walpole’s time, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, we have seen that every nation 
tried to keep its colonial trade to itself As Britain had 
only a few colonies at this time, her traders sent their 
ships oveiseas and tried to smuggle British goods into the 
French and Spanish colonies In 1731, the Spaniards 
caught one of the smugglers—a certain Captain Jenkins— 
and, as a punishment, they cut off Jenkins’s ear Captain 
Jenkins brought his ear back to London m a box, wrapped 
in cotton-wool, and he showed it at the Bar of the House 
of Commons. Englishmen were furious when they heard 
the story of Jenkins’s ear and demanded war with Spam. 

The War of Jenkins’s Ear lasted nine years. When 
peace came m 1748, it was only a truce. Everyone who 
really understood the Balance of Power m Europe knew 
that it had still to be decided whether Britain was to 
accept defeat by the two great colonizing powers, France 
and Spain. In 1756, war broke out once more, the famous 
Seven Years’ War. 

So the story of the British people reaches the great 
“Year of Victory,” which we owe to the leadership of 
William Pitt the Elder, Earl of Chatham. Remember the 
date, 1759! 

Before 1759 Britain had Newfoundland, her first colony, 
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and a few overseas plantations, such as New England. 
The “Year of Victory” gave us Canada and India. Once 
more Britain was part of a Grand Alliance, which included 
our German ally, Frederick of Prussia. When you recall 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, do not forget Frederick 
the Great. Chatham and Frederick the Great are coupled 
like Marlborough and Eugene. Frederick the Great 
helped Britain to make the British Empire. 

After his school years at Eton and his university years 
at Oxford, Chatham became a soldier, and served as a 
Cornet in the Blues, carrying the regiment’s colours At 
twenty-eight, he became a Member of Pailiament. Even 
as a schoolboy Chatham suffered terribly from gout. At 
times, he could move neither hand nor foot. The sickness 
made Chatham a reader of history. 

Once in the House of Commons, the sickly Cornet of 
the Blues proved himself to be a great orator. Chatham 
was called “The Great Commoner.” Tall, with a graceful 
and commanding figure and a voice full, clear and varied, 
every gesture had dignity and every word was full of 
meaning. If Chatham had not been a statesman, he 
would have been a great actor. His nose was long, thin 
and aquiline; his eye was like that of a hawk. Men spoke 
of “the terror of his beak and the lightning of his eye.” 

Chatham was forty before he even got a minor office. 
Many more years passed before he got power. When 
power came, he looked at the facts squarely; decided what 
could be done, and found the men to do it. 

It was said of Chatham that “no one ever left his Cabinet 
without feeling himself a biaver man.” When he took 
office the British fleet was weak and India was in danger 
of passing to the French. In America, the English 
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colonies were also in danger. One reason was that 
France had 25,000,000 people, and in Britain and Iieland 
there were only 9,000,000. 

But Chatham was not frightened. Like William III 
and Marlborough he looked for allies, and, m Europe, he 
found Frederick the Great of Prussia in arms against 
France. Prussia was poor Chatham gave Frederick 
money—£2,680,000 in four years—and 30,000 Hano¬ 
verian soldiers, with some English regiments, were sent 
to help Frederick. Then Chatham sent an English fleet 
to blockade the French ports and raid the French coast. 
Above all, Chatham encouraged trade and shipping, so 
that big taxes and a big navy were possible. In 1758 the 
revenue of Britain was £10,000,000, in 1759 it was 
£12,000,000, in 1760, £15,000,000 and in 1761 it was 
£20,000,000 The National debt rose from £70,000,000 
to £ x 50,000,000. But the traders of Britain paid willingly. 
They trusted Chatham. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

The best way to remember what Chatham did for Britain is to learn 
by heart some of the poems written about “The Year of Victory ” 
The story of the destruction of the French fleet in Quiberon Bay has 
been told by Sir Henry Newbolt. After learning it, you will never 
forget 1759, as it begins. 

“In seventeen hundred and fifty-nine 
When Hawke came swooping from the West,” . . „ 
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HOW CANADA WAS ADDED 


TO THE COMMONWEALTH 


Y OU remember, it was said of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, that no one ever left his office without 
feeling himself the braver and the better able to do his 
job for Britain. Here is the story of one of the men 
whom Chatham encouraged, trusted and helped—James 
Wolfe. 

Some of the heroes of Britain have been big strong men, 
among them William the Norman, Henry Plantagenet, 
two of the Edwards and the Protector Cromwell. Wolfe 
who added Canada to the Commonwealth of British 
Nations was tall, but he was narrow-chested and very sick 
when he won his great glory. A few days before his death, 
he said to his doctor. 

“I know you cannot cure me, but pray make me up so 
that I may be without pain for a few days, and able to do 
my duty. That is all I want.” 

James Wolfe was born at Westerham, in Kent His 
statue can be seen m the market place, sword in hand. He 
was the son of a general who served under the great 
Marlborough, and when he was twenty-two Wolfe was 
already a colonel. 

Britain was fighting the French in Canada in those days, 
and Chatham had been told that young Wolfe “took his 
work seriously.” As he had not got enough soldiers and 
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sailors who took their work seriously, Chatham sent for 
Wolfe. 

“I want you to capture Quebec.” 

Picture the town as a sort of Gibraltar, a fortress set on 
a great rock jutting out into the St. Lawrence, the mighty 
river that flows from the heart of Canada. Chatham knew 
that if Quebec was taken, the British would win Canada. 
If not, the Biitish would probably be driven out of North 
America. 

Wolfe had been in Canada and knew all this too. “Can 
you do it?” Chatham went on. 

“Yes,” said Wolfe. 

So Wolfe left Chatham’s office in Whitehall, feeling 
even braver and even more sure of his powers than when 
he went in. He sailed to Canada, and, at last, brought 
a small army and as many ships as Chatham could spare 
into the St Lawrence, opposite Quebec. 

Near the rocky citadel was an island and this Wolfe 
occupied, so that his guns might pour red-hot shot into 
the town and set the wooden houses alight. This Wolfe 
did, but he could not burn the stone citadel. Weeks went 
by. Montcalm, the French general, would not move 
from his heights, for he knew that Wolfe’s little army was 
wasting away from sickness. 

One day, from a boat in the St. Lawrence, Wolfe 
noticed a tiny bay, with a narrow winding path leading 
to the Heights of Abraham, where the French army was 
stationed, 

“If I can get my men up there, Montcalm will have to 
fight,” said Wolfe. 

On a September night, Wolfe put his Grenadiers and 
Highlanders on to barges. Silently, they floated down the 
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St. Lawrence river. By dawn Wolfe’s men had climbed 
the cliff and reached the Heights of Abraham. At last, 
Montcalm had to fight. Each side had about 5,000 men 
but Wolfe proved the victor. Leading an attack, he was 
wounded three times. He lived just long enough to hear 
the cry, “They run.” Then he fell back whispering, 
“God be praised; I die in peace.” The monument in 
Westminster Abbey tells you Wolfe’s age. Thirty-two! 

To-day, Canada has 13,000,000 people, 3,000,000 of 
whom speak French There are 3,500,000 square miles 
in the Dominion, so the British Isles might be placed 
thuty times over within the borders of Canada. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

As Wolfe sat in tlie boat on the way to his last fight, he took a volume 
of poems from his pocket and read the “Elegy in a Country Church¬ 
yard,” by Thomas Gray. 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that youth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Learn a few verses of the “Elegy.” 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

T urn to Lessons 29 and 30 in Book II of Living With History 
and remind yourself that soon after Wolfe won Canada for Britain, 
Britain lost the United States Then read Lesson 32 and remind 
yourself how Chatham helped Clive in India. 
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T HE victories of 1759 did not end the long struggle 
with France. Chatham was driven from office before 
peace was signed, but even his political enemies could not 
destroy his work Britain had learnt that colonies meant 
trade, and that trade was the best safeguard for peace and 
prosperity. 

But the French king knew this too and, always, he 
tried to put more weight into his country’s scale, and so 
bung the balance of power down in France’s favour. 
When the American colonies tried to break away from 
Britain, France helped the colonies against Britain. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the help France gave to the 
colonists, there might never have been a United States. 
Instead, a British Dominion in North America might 
have arisen, including Canada as well as what is now the 
United States. 

The last great war between Britain and France came at 
the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. This time, however, Britain was not 
fighting the army and navy of a French king, but the 
French people. Just as there had been a “revolution” 
in Britain which decided that Parliament, and not the 
king, should spend the nation’s money, so there was a 
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revolution in France. Moreover, as the French people 
had not had either a Reformation or a War of the Roses, 
their revolution was fai bigger than the English one had 
been, for it included a clearing away of all the Middle Ages 
ideas which arose from the political power of the Church 
and the feudal barons 01 nobles 
During the century and a half after the English Revolu¬ 
tion the ideas of men in connection with political govern¬ 
ment began to change, not only in England but in France. 
What we call the middle class—the traders and manu¬ 
facturers—was growing in wealth, and these traders and 
manufacturers felt that they had just as much right to say 
how people should be ruled and what taxes they should 
pay, as the churchmen, the nobles or even the King. 
Moreover, an idea was growing that governments should 
help j forward the well-being of the people who were 
governed, and not merely give wealth and power to those 
who did the governing To this was added a growing 
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belief that government should be controlled by the people 
as well as for the people. 

This cannot be easy to understand at first reading. It 
is one of the big things in history, which must be thought 
about until, slowly, one begins to understand. What 
must be understood at the moment is that all these 
impoitant things came up for decision during the French 
Revolution, and that the French people decided against 
kings, churchmen and nobility, and in favour of the 
people. 

The French king and his ministers were all-powerful 
until the year 1789, when a Parliament of the French 
people was set up and the laws of France were changed 
completely. But the French revolutionaries were not 
content with dethroning their own king. They wanted 
to dethrone kings m Spam, in Austria and, indeed, all 
ovef«the world In December, 1792, the Revolutionary 
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Parliament in Paris offered to protect any foreign people 
which would rise against its own government, and a decree 
was passed that, wherever French armies came, a new 
Government should be established on the French model. 
When France invaded Belgium, rulers all over Europe 
were frightened. Soon France was fighting Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, as well as Britain. For twenty years 
the war went on, during which Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
great French revolutionary general, won many victories 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Read Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities It is all about the French Revo¬ 
lution Ilenty’s Tho' Russian Snows tells of Napoleon’s famous 
march into Russia. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1, What do you undeistand by “Libeite, Egalite, FraterniteV' 

In English, we should say “Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood ” 
During the French Revolution the words meant Liberty, so that 
all people might vote and act without considering the wishes of 
the French King and nobles Egalite meant not only equality 
before the Law but also in social life, and the Fraletmte was not 
only brotherhood between all Frenchmen and women, but 
between all people who would accept the Revolution Do you 
think your idea of Liberty, Equality and Brotherhood includes 
other nations? 

2. In order that friends of the Revolution might recognize one 

anothei, they wore signs, perhaps a red, white and blue cockade 
which the women made from coloured wools and sewed upon 
the hat or coat of their menfolk Red and blue were the colours 
of the City of Palis and white was supposed to represent the new, 
clean, white constitution which the Revolution was establishing 
• What are the colouis of the French Republic to-day? 
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THE YOUNGER PITT 



T HE years following the Earl of Chatham’s resignation 
were unhappy ones for Britain The United States 
had been lost The nation which Chatham had raised to the 
first place among the European nations seemed a second- 
rate power. The only happy memoiies for Britons were 
Lord Heathfield’s three years’ defence of Gibraltar and 
Rodney’s defeat of the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 
However, a young man was growing up who was to lead 
his country to better things. He was William Pitt, the 
younger, a son of Lord Chatham No man knew better 
how much Britain needed time to recover from the wars 
which had lost her the Thirteen States, but Pitt’s peace 
plans were destroyed by the French Revolution and the 
conquests of Napoleon Bonaparte which followed. 

William Pitt the younger was born at Hayes in Kent in 
1759, while the cannon were still celebrating his father’s 
Year of Victory. He was a sickly lad. Thucydides, the 
historian of Ancient Athens, and Adam Smith, the 
economist, were his favourite authors. When his father 
died in 1778, Pitt was nineteen years old and had £250 
a year He became Member of Parliament for Appleby 
in 1781, and three years later he was Prime Minister. At 
once his gifts as a statesman were seen. “He is not a chip of 
the old block; it is the old block itself,” said Edmund Burke. 
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It might be said of William Pitt that he was never 
young. As a youth, he had the self-control of a man of 
affairs. When the consequences of Britain’s defeat by 
the Americans were plain in 1783, Pitt did not deceive 
himself nor did he attempt to deceive his countrymen. 
He said: 

Let us examine what is left with a manly and determined courage. 
The misfoi tunes of individuals and of kingdoms, that are laid open 
and examined with true wisdom, are moie than half ledressed 

Pitt was not twenty-five years old when he became 
Prime Minister and he ruled Britain for eighteen years. 
He never sought popularity, and had none of the acting 
powers of his father. But the very fact that he was a son 
of Chatham was an inspiration to the best in Britain. 






When the merchants of London met and voted him 
,£100,000, Pitt, with his £250 a year, refused the gift. 
Pitt’s countrymen asked what other politician would have 
done this, and they trusted him accordingly. 

When Pitt took office he saw at once that the times weie 
ill-suited for empire-building. Peace, retrenchment and 
reform were the essential things. For nine years Pitt 
strove to mend the broken finances of the country, and to 
increase commerce by opening British ports to all traders. 
In some of these endeavours he was unsuccessful But, 
whereas £100 worth of 3% government stock was selling 
for ,£57 when Pitt became Prime Minister, the 3% stock 
reached £97 within ten years Instead of an ever-growing 
public debt, the yearly revenue of the country showed a 
steady surplus of ,£500,000. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Borrow Lord Rosebery’s Life of William Pitt from your public 
library and lead what another Prime Minister of Britain wrote about 
this great lover of Britain Begin on p 285 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Look at the map on p 81 and you will see what William Pitt 
the Younger was struggling to stop The map shows the empire of 
Napoleon when it was stiongest The French aimies had conquered 
the greater part of Europe, and soon they were to attempt to conquer 
Russia 
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WHAT THE NAVY 
DID FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

ALL through the French Wars Britain was learning 
iAhow important a navy was to a nation of islanders. 
While William III was alive, a sea fight off La Hogue, in 
the English Channel, ended in the destruction of the 
French fleet by the united English and Dutch fleets. 
Ten years later Admiral Rooke defeated the French and 
Spanish fleets in Vigo Bay, off the coast of Spain and 
Portugal. These naval victories showed that England’s 
real strength lay, not on land, but on the high seas. 

When William Pitt the Younger had to fight the France 
of the Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte, the British 
Navy did most of the fighting In 1797, Sir John 
Jervis, though he had only fifteen ships against the 
twenty-five of France and Spain, won the battle of Cape 
St Vincent. 

These sea successes were largely due to the fact that 
in the Navy, birth and wealth counted for nothing. Any 
good man could become an admiral. Colhngwood was 
the son of a Newcastle merchant, Jervis of a country 
lawyer, and Nelson of a country parson. The middle 
class was working for the British nation in other directions 
than trade and manufacture. 

Of course, sea victories alone were valueless, so William 
Pitt did what his father had done before him. He built 
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up a great alliance against France, and when he could 
not send troops, he sent money to needy allies. 

The greatest of Britain’s sea captains in the war with 
Napoleon was Nelson, the victor at Trafalgar. Born in 
1758, just before the “Year of Victory,” Nelson was 
twelve yeais old when he passed into the Navy. First, 
he sailed to the West Indies, a very hot part of the world, 
then to the Arctic Ocean, a very cold part; and afterwards 
Nelson went East, to the real India. When he was eighteen 
years old, Nelson had seen a great deal of the world, and 
soon he showed that he was also a born leader of seamen 

Nelson’s great chance came when Napoleon tried to 
invade Britain. Admiral Villeneuve, with the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, was in Cadiz Harbour, off the 
coast of Spain, awaiting Napoleon’s orders. One October 
morning, in the year 1805, Villeneuve’s ships came out of 
the harbour and Nelson’s look-out ships fell back. “The 
English aie on the run,” thought Villeneuve, and he 
brought his ships still fuither from the shelter of Cadiz. 
The Frenchman was wrong. It was just a bit of trickery. 
Nelson wanted to fight, and he had a first-class plan of 
battle. All went as Nelson had expected. The first 
French ship surrendeied at 1 p.m. A two-decker surren¬ 
dered at 1.35; two ships to Nelson’s Victory and Temercme 
at 1 50, and several more at 2 p.m, but, sad to 
say, Nelson received his death wound about 1.30. 
“They’ve done for me at last,” he said, as he fell. At 
3 p.m. he was told that fifteen of the enemy’s ships had 
been taken. “I looked for twenty prizes,” said the dying 
man Soon after he lost consciousness and died at 4.30 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Jellicoe and 
Beatty, the victors at Jutland xoo years later, lie near by. 
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Nelson’s victory off Cape Trafalgar gave Britain com¬ 
mand of the seas for a full century. Ten years after 
Trafalgar, in 1815, Wellington defeated Napoleon on land 
at Waterloo, helped by the rest of Europe. Throughout 
the nineteenth century Britain was not only the largest 
but the most piogressive nation m the world and in these 
years the British Commonwealth of Nations was built 
up into what it is to-day. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Trace Nelson’s battle plan on the sketch-map of Trafalgar. 

Nelson kept twelve of the Bntish ships under his own command 
and gave fifteen to Admiral Colhngwood The order given was to 
make the first attack on the enemy’s centre, and then turn slightly so 
that Collingwood’s ships could destroy the Franco-Spanish rear 
Nelson’s own task was to prevent the rest of the enemy ships from 
helping their haid-pressed rear Study the map caiefully and you 
will see how clever the plan was As the battle began, Nelson sent up 
his signal* 

“England expects that evejy man will do his duty ” 

At the National Galleiy in London you can see Turner’s painting, 
“The Fighting Temeraire,” showing the Temeraire being towed into 
Deptford, to be broken up. Read also Newbolt’s poem, “The 
Fighting Temerave .' 1 
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T URN to Lesson 31 in Book Two and remind yourself 
how Captain Cook added Australia and New Zealand 
to the Commonwealth of British Nations. You will 
remember these are the Dominions which send most of 
the wool needed for the Yorkshire mills. 

When Cook discovered Australia, the native popu¬ 
lation was still living a “stone-age” life. They knew 
no metals. There were no cereals. There were no 
cattle. Theie were no sheep. So “colonists” have 
had to bring into Australia the first animals and the 
first seeds of the most important products of Australia 
to-day. 

While the great sheep flocks were growing and the vast 
fields were being ploughed for wheat crops, Australia had 
the luck to find gold in great quantities After the dis¬ 
covery in 1848, what was called a Gold Rush began Soon 
the colony of Victoria was added to the original colony of 
New South Wales and, at last, six separate colonies or 
States arose in different paits of Australia. This state of 
affaiis lasted until the federation of the six colonies into a 
Dominion, the Commonwealth of Australia, early in the 
twentieth century 

Many social refoims began in Australia and New 
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Zealand. Thus, in Australia, workers first claimed what 
were known as “The Four Eights”- 

Eight houis for work! 

Eight hours for play! 

Eight hours for sleepi 

And eight bob a dayl 

Women received Parliamentary votes in New Zealand as 
early as 1893, and much pioneer New Zealand social 
legislation has been widely copied. 

In the second World War the mam effort of Australia 
and New Zealand was in the Pacific Ocean. Here the 
Australians and New Zealanders fought m company 
with the United States, after Japan made her treacherous 
attack upon the American Navy m Pearl Plarbour, 
Hawaii, on December 7, 1941. The War casualties of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations between 1939 and 
1945 totalled 1,246,000, of whom 95,000 were Australians 
and 40,000 New Zealanders. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. How many people are theie in Australia? How many ought there 
to be? Do not answer quickly, as the question is not easy 
Remember, Australia is veiy large, but much of the centre of the 
continent has a very pool rainfall There are nearly 8,000,000 
Australians to-day Do you think 16,000,000 would be too many? 
a Why are Australians so good at sports' 1 There aie only 8,000,000 
of them, and there are 40,000,000 from whom to choose an 
English team. Yet Australia often defeats us in the cricket field 
Why? This is a history question. What things in Australian 
social history help to make Australians good at sports ? 

3. You know what animals and plants did not exist m Australia when 
Cook discovered the country, though they existed in every other 
part of the world Do you know the names of any Australian 
animals which are not found in any other part of the world? 
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W E have heard how Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and India were added to the Commonwealth. What 
of South Afiica, the Dominion which represents Britain 
m Africa? 

South Africa was originally a Dutch colony. It was 
taken from the Dutch because they fought with France 
against Britain during the wars with Napoleon Soon 
British settlers began to migrate to South Africa and there 
were quarrels which resulted in many Dutch farmers 
making The Great Tiek of 1836. A trek is a journey by 
ox-wagon, and the Dutch farmers, with their wives and 
children, put all their belongings on their wagons and 
moved north into the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State 

About fifty years later wonderful gold and diamond 
mines were found in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State and, once again, many Britons rushed into the land 
of the Dutch farmers, hoping to get rich quickly. The 
Dutch farmers did not like this and the South Afucan 
War began. As the Dutch weie first-class rifle shots and 
knew every inch of their own country, the war lasted 
three years. At last, everyone saw that the Dutch had so 
much right on their side and had fought so bravely, that 
the most generous terms of peace ought to be given to 
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them Fortunately the Dutch leader, General Botha, was 
a man of good sense. He worked steadily to bring all the 
South^African colonies together—the English Natal, the 
mixed Cape Colony, and the Dutch Transvaal and Orange 
Free State—and, in 1910, the Union of South Africa was 
formed. s 


CECIL RHODES 

Cecil Rhodes was another South African who made 
up his mind that Africa would be happier in alliance 
with Britain than any other nation. To-day, 450,000 
square miles of Africa bears Rhodes’s name. Rhodesia 
is larger than France and Germany combined. 
Yet Cecil Rhodes was sent to South Africa as a sick 
boy in the belief that, if he lived on in England, he 
would die of consumption. In the year he reached Africa 
diamonds were discovered in Kimberley. With an elder 
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brother, Cecil went to the diamond diggings. Within 
thiee years he had made a fortune. 

Having made all this money, what do you think Rhodes 
did ? He returned to Oxford University and finished his 
education. He knew that, if he was to become a leader 
of men, a knowledge of history was necessary. Without 
history, how could he speak in Parliament or at great 
meetings'* 

In 1890, when twenty-seven years old, Rhodes went into 
Parliament in Cape Colony. Years passed, and, always, 
Rhodes worked to push the British frontier northwards 
He wanted a continuous stretch of British teiritory from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Sudan. The South 
Afucan War helped to make the dream of Rhodes come 
true and, to-day, theie is a Union of English and Dutch in 
South Africa, and South Afiica is as prosperous as any 
Dominion in the Commonwealth. 

When Cecil Rhodes died he left £6,000,000 to provide 
scholarships for South African, Australian, New Zealand 
and Canadian boys, that they might come to Oxfoid 
University. In giving the scholarships, the Rhodes 
trustees do not think only of book knowledge but take 
into account: 

“Success m manly sports, such as football and 
cricket; 

“Qualities of manhood—-truth, courage, devotion to 
duty and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfish¬ 
ness and fellowship. 

“Moral force of character and the instinct to lead.” 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

THE BOY SCOUTS MOVEMENT 

Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scouts, was commander of 
a tiny Bntish force which was besieged in Mafeking during the South 
African War. While in Mafeking, Baden-Powell saw how useful the 
Scouting he had used in the Army might be in ordinary life Perhaps, 
too, the Chief Scout Master read the Last Will and Testament of Cecil 
Rhodes, and thought the sharp eyes and good deeds of Boy Scouts 
would help to give the Commonwealth of Nations useful citizens At 
any rate, just about the time the separate States of South Africa became 
a Union, Lord Baden-Powell started his Boy Scouts Movement. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Make a list of the Crown Colonies in Africa You already know of 

Kenya, Uganda and Nigeria. How are the Crown Colonies 
governed? You can almost guess from the word “Crown.” 

2. Look up Dr Jameson in an encyclopaedia and read about his Raid 

upon the Transvaal in 1896. Kipling's poem, “If,” was written 
about Dr Jameson. 
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THE WORLD WARS 


R AILWAYS over all parts of the world; great iron 
ships on every sea, wireless and electric cables bring¬ 
ing almost instantaneous news of happenings in any 
continent, machinery which vastly increased the comforts 
of life; and a knowledge of the human body and its 
ailments, which greatly lengthened the average life of 
man. These are some of the things which the last hundred 
years have given to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
At last, Britons had what their forefathers had been 
struggling for since the Stone Age. 

What happened at the very time when science and 
industry seemed to be doing so much for us alP Almost 
all the nations suddenly came to the conclusion that they 
had not enough land. A race for colonies began 

Instead of not wanting colonies, as was the case fifty 
or a hundred years earlier, when Britain was building up 
her Empire, the gieat Powers suddenly began to ask for 
colonies where they could get raw materials and to which 
they could send their surplus population 

This race for colonial possessions is one part of the 
story. The lest of the story belongs to the continent of 
Europe. Forty-four years before the Great War, Ger¬ 
many and France had fought against each other and 
France was defeated Germany took two provinces from 
France and, anxious to hold what she had won, she began 
to build a great army and navy. 
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You can guess what followed. All the big nations began 
to increase their armies and build navies, each being 
frightened of its neighbours. For years this army and 
navy building went on. Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia, all were to blame for this, not Germany alone 
It was like storing gunpowder near a bonfire. Sooner or 
later a spark was certain to explode the powder. It came 
in August, 1914 

For four terrible years the War went on. It only ended 
because one side, the German side, could not hold out any 
longer against the Allies, headed by Great Britain, France 
and the United States. 

Winning the first World War did not bring peace and 
goodwill to the world. Winning a war never does. Fears, 
suspicions and hatreds went on. Nations refused to trade 
freely with other nations, and some countries in Europe, 
among them Italy and Germany, gave up parliamentary 
government, with free discussions and the free election 
of members of Parliament, which the British example 
had given to the world and which we Britons believe are 
the best possible safeguards for personal and national 
liberties and safety. In place of government by the 
people, for the people, national dictatorships were 
established, and the old race for bigger and ever bigger 
armies and navies began yet again 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The Second World War began twenty-five years after 
the first World War. There was hardly any real peace 
between the ending of the War of 1914 and the beginning 
of the War of 1939. Instead, there was a sort of armistice 
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in which economic warfare took the place of the war of 
armaments. Instead of fighting with battleships, guns 
and aeroplanes and submaiines, the nations of the world 
fought by forbidding rival nations to use their markets 
freely and by preventing foreigners settling in their lands. 
Over-populated countries found they could not feed 
their growing populations and yet hundreds of thousands 
of would-be migrants were not allowed to settle in the 
more sparsely populated lands. 

The second World War became a certainty after Adolf 
Hitler established himself as the Nazi dictator of Ger¬ 
many m 1933. At first secretly and later openly, Hitler 
and the Nazi Paity under his leadership prepared the 
re-armament of the German people, m order that the 
lands lost m Europe and the colonies overseas might be 
reconquered. By 1938 Germany was strong enough to 
invade Austria and then Czecho-Slovakia. The invasion 
of Poland followed m September 1939. Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Jugoslavia and 
Greece were all invaded in turn. 

By the middle of 1940, after the French armies along 
the Maginot Line and elsewhere had been defeated in a 
series of great battles, and the small British army had 
been forced to leave France by way of Dunkirk, the 
greater part of western Europe was in German possession. 
There had not been a conqueror m Europe comparable 
with Adolf Hitler since the days of the great Napoleon. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, with the Dominions 
and Colonies overseas, were left to fight the war alone. 

It was a good thing that Great Britain was not altogether 
alone in this period of the war. Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, India, and the Crown Colonies all 
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helped to make up the armies, navies and air forces of 
King George VI. They knew that what the whole world 
needed was freedom from war and from fear of war, and 
this would never come while a German conqueror 
continued to hold Europe. 

Within three months after the declaration of war in 
September, 1939, Canadian troops had landed in Britain 
to help defend what so many Dommioners still call 
“the Mother Country.” Early in 1940 the first Aus¬ 
tralian and New Zealand contingents arrived in Britain. 
Many more landed in Egypt, where they took part in the 
campaigns waged by Field Marshals Wavell, Alexander 
and Montgomery in Northern Africa. Sidi Barrani, 
Tobruk, Benghazi and El Alamein are names which will 
stand with the Gallipoli of the first World War, when 
the battle honours of Australia and New Zealand are 
recorded. 

Meanwhile South Africa, under the leadeiship of the 
great Field Marshal Smuts was fighting with wonderful 
success for the reconquest of Abyssinia from Fascist 
Italy, while the gallant Indian Army was defending 
Burma and India itself against the Japanese. 

From the first, the United States supported the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, France and Poland 
in their fight against Nazi and Fascist domination 
America, however, did not take an active part in the war 
until she herself was attacked by Germany’s ally, Japan. 
Hitler made a big mistake when he forced the United 
States into the second World War. Shortly after, he 
made another gigantic mistake when he turned his 
victorious armies against his own ally, Soviet Russia, 
bent upon the capture of Moscow and Leningrad. 
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The vast distances and great roadless areas of western 
Russia defeated the German generals as they had defeated 
Napoleon 130 years earlier. Hitler did not even take 
Moscow as Napoleon had done. The Germans were 
halted at Stalingrad, named after Stalin, the great leader 
after Lenin’s death, of Soviet Russia. From Stalingrad, 
the German armies were slowly driven back, until they 
were back upon the frontiers of Germany itself. By this 
time, the British and American armies under Eisenhower 
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and Montgomery had landed m Normandy, and Field 
Marshal Alexander had forced the surrender of Musso¬ 
lini, and was slowly driving back the German army which 
had come to Italy to help the Fascists. There was no 
longer room for doubt. The Crusade for Liberty was 
victorious. 

The end came in 1945. By January, the Russian 
armies were sweeping over the frozen plains of Poland 
and threatening the heart of Germany. By April the 




victorious Russians were on the outskirts of Berlin 
and on May xst, Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
The German capital itself surrendered five days after 
the American and Russian armies had joined hands on 
the shores of the River Elbe. Meanwhile, Field Marshal 
Montgomery, leading British and Canadian armies, had 
taken Hamburg and other big industrial cities m north¬ 
western Germany. Victory Day in Europe came on 
May 7th, 1945 Very soon after victory in Europe Japan 
surrendered on August 14th, 1945, after two atomic 
bombs had been dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

SOMETHING TO FIND OUT 

1. In youi lifetime the Indian Empire has become two separate 

countries, India and Pakistan Both are member states of the 
Commonwealth of Nations What are the chief differences be¬ 
tween the two countries? 

2. What Crown Colony has become a Dominion in your lifetime? 
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TERMINAL SUMMARY 


W HAT useful lessons can he learnt from these two 
World Wars, lessons which will not only answer 
examinations m school, but help every boy and girl to be 
a better citizen, and use his or her vote for the good, 
not only of the nation, but of the whole world' 1 # Surely 
it is that, though nations may be forced to wage wars, as 
the British Commonwealth, America and France weie 
forced to fight m 1914-1918 and m 1939-1945, wars 
do nothing but harm to those who are forced to wage 
them. 

Our task as good citizens is so to order our lives m 
future that never again shall we see the world at war. 
United Nations is the organization by which the world 
hopes to stop warring nations. 

In fact we in Britain had ample warning of the 
dangers ahead. For example, during the years of doubt 
and difficulty between the two wars, the Commonwealth 
had a wise and good King, George the Fifth, who saw, 
as many other people saw, that fears and jealousies 
between nations were foolish. What was wanted was 
the working together of the various peoples for the well 
being of everybody. Opening the Congress of sixty-six 
nations, which met m London m 1933, to consider 
World Reconstruction, King George spoke m English 
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and French, and his words were broadcast round the 
world. 

“It cannot be,” he said, “beyond the power of man so to use the 
vast resources of the world as to ensure the material progress of 
civilization No diminution in those resouices has taken place On 
the contrary, discovery, invention and organization have multiplied 
their possibilities to such an extent that abundance of production 
has itself created new problems And together with this amazing 
material progress, there has come a new recognition of the inter¬ 
dependence of nations and of the value of collaboration between 
them Now is the opportunity to harness this new consciousness of 
common inteiests to the service of mankind.” 

It is a pity the woild did not take King George’s 
advice. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

During the holidays think sometimes about the making of the British 
nation and the British Commonwealth of Nations and ask yourselves 
what aie the good things which have come from them. There have 
been many wars, and they cannot be called “good,” though good and 
brave deeds were often done while they were going on But what we 
should really be proud to remember is that the language of the English 
Bible and of Shakespeare was taken all over the world, that British 
ideas of liberty were taught to many peoples, and that the good results 
of the Industrial Revolution were given to many peoples who had 
never heard of the work of the great inventors and discoverers 

Find out all you can about United Nations How does it work? 
What are its difficulties 11 Will it succeed ? How can you help to 
bring success ? 

And do not forget that you have been learning history for seveial 
years now, and know a great many facts Keep on trying to remember 
what you know, and see how one bit of knowledge fits on to another 
We are going to do a lot of this fitting together of knowledge before wc 
finish with our history lessons 
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PART THREE 



THE VICTORIES 
OF PEACE 27 

CAXTON AND THE 
PRINTING-PRESS 


W E have learnt how, with much fighting, first the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and then the 
Commonwealth of British Nations were built up. This 
term we are going to think about some other great changes, 
most of which did not bring wars, and yet have brought 
about great changes in our lives. Nation and Common¬ 
wealth building is not only a matter of conquering more 
land. Different kinds of people must understand one 
another before the “bits” which make up a nation can 
come together as a united whole. 

Perhaps the thing which did most to bring the peoples 
of Britain and the Commonwealth together was the 
invention of printing. When every copy of a book had 
to be written by hand, book-learning was not to be found 
far from the monasteries or the homes of archbishops, 
bishops and priests But when books and later news¬ 
papers were printed, men and women heard of evils which 
needed to be put right, as well as good deeds which were 
to be encouraged. Cheap books and, later, newspapers 
made it easier for men and women to learn what was 
happening and quicker to see the good that would come 
from union in a single nation. 

William Caxton, who lived m the fifteenth century 
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about the time Columbus discovered America, was the 
first English printer, but he did not invent printing 
There were printers m Germany, Flanders and elsewhere 
many years earlier, and paper was an ancient Chinese 
invention. The city of Florence, in Italy, was the first 
place in Europe where paper was manufactured, and type¬ 
printing was made perfect in Germany about the year 
a.d. 1440. 

After serving his apprenticeship to a mercer (a draper) 
in London, Caxton crossed the North Sea to Bruges, and 
there became a master printer Returning to London, 
Caxton established a printing-press at Westminster. 

Picture Caxton, standing over that early printing-press 
in the Almonry, Westminster, at work upon his famous 
edition of Chaucer’s Cantetbury Tales He was not a 
young man when he returned to England in 1476 (an 
important date), for he was born about 1422. In other 
words he was about fifty-four years old. He printed 
ninety-nine separate works before he died in 1491, so he 
must have been a hard worker. 

Caxton’s printing-press consisted of a flat board, which 
could be lifted up and then pressed down upon the face 
of the type below. Between the fiat board and the inked 
type was the sheet of papei which was to be printed. 
The only other essential was a strong screw, so that all 
parts of the paper might take the ink evenly. 

These simple wooden presses were used until an iron 
printing-press was invented about a.d. 1800. With the 
new iron press 200 copies an hour could be printed 
Then a machine was made in which the type was fixed 
on a revolving plate, the ink being put on with a roller 
and the paper put on yet another revolving plate. When 



a steam engine was added, newspapers could be printed 
at the rate of 48,000 an hour. To-day, some machines 
print an eight-page paper at 96,000 copies an hour, 
cutting the paper from a four-miles reel, folding it, and 
counting the copies. 

SOMETHING TO DO 

Try and get a copy of an early newspaper for the Class Museum. 
It is not difficult to find a leprint of an early Times or Morning Post, 
and it may include the despatches telling of the Battle of Trafalgai and 
the death of Nelson 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 Did printing do more for humanity than any other invention? 

Compaic railways, steamships and “wireless ” 

2 At one time there was a tax of fourpence a copy upon every news¬ 

paper. Was this a good tax? 
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T HE first really important thing which the printing- 
press gave to Britain was a Bible in English St 
Augustine, when he and his missionary monks preached 
to Queen Bertha and King Ethelbert in Kent, used a 
Bible called The, Vulgate, which was a Latin translation 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, made by the great 
St. Jerome. The monks who Christianized Northern 
England from Iona also used Latin Bibles. You will 
remember, however, that King Alfred translated the 
Psalms, so Bible students who did not know Latin could 
read part of the Bible in Anglo-Saxon times. The first 
complete Bible in English did not come for several 
hundred years and was the work of John Wyclif, who lived 
in the time of Edward III Wyclif’s New Testament was 
finished in 1380 and his Old Testament two years later. 
In 1384, Wyclif died. 

After the days of Caxton, William Tyndale began a new 
translation, which is the foundation of the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible, as we read it to-day. 

The then Bishop of London, who did not like Tyndale’s 
translation, wanted to burn all copies. Knowing this, a 
bookseller named Packington went to Bishop Tunstall 
and offered him copies of Tyndale’s New Testament, in 
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order that the Bishop might burn them at St. Paul’s 
Cross. The Bishop was delighted, but Packmgton went 
to Tyndale and said- 

“William, you are a poor man and hast a heap of New 
Testaments by thee. I have now gotten thee amerchant who, 
with ready money, shall despatch thee of all that thou hast.” 

“Who is the merchant” asked Tyndale. 

“The Bishop of London,” said Packington. 

“Oh, that is because he will burn them,” replied 
Tyndale “Nevertheless, I am the gladder, for I shall 
get money to bring myself out of debt and the whole 
world will cry out against the burning of God’s Word. 
And the overplus shall remain with me, to make me more 
studious to coriect the said New Testament and so newly 
to imprint the same one again, and I trust the second will 
much better like you than ever did the first.” 

Thus it came about. Bishop Tunstall had his books, 
while Tyndale had the money, and with the money he 
printed another translation of the Testament, and it was 
better than the one which the Bishop burnt. 

In the end the English bishops themselves took 
Tyndale’s translation and similar works, corrected them 
and issued what we call the “Authorised Veision.” This 
was made in the leign of James I It is one of the really 
good things Britain owes to James Advised by the 
bishops, James appointed fifty-four learned men to make 
the new Bible. Some worked in Oxford, some m Cam¬ 
bridge, and others in Westminster. Tyndale’s English 
was so good that, very often, the scholars chose his 
version of the Greek or Latin original. The first 
Authorised Version of the English Bible was issued in 
1611 and it “was appointed to be read in Churches.” 
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SOMETHING TO DO 


Collect some of the things upon which people have written and 
printed—foi example, vellum, which is made from the skm of animals, 
usually calf skm or goat skin or sheep skin Vellum proved expensive, 
so paper, made from rag pulp, began to be used But, at first, even rag 
paper seemed expensive for ordinary writing and school-boys and girls 
used slates or tablets of wax. The tablets which weie used by school¬ 
children in Shakespeaie’s time were hollow boaids, into which black, 
gieen or red wax was poured, so that children could write on the wax. 
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OF LEARNING 


B ETTER knowledge of the Bible was one result of the 
printing-press, but the printer also helped other kinds 
of knowledge. In the years after Caxton there was a great 
revival of learning in Britain, until every sensible man or 
woman felt that reading and books were not luxuries but 
necessities We call the gradual growth of knowledge the 
“Revival of Learning.” It was a revival because everyone 
knew that in Greek and Roman times people in Europe 
had knowledge which had been lost and was now being 
found again. 

One of the best known men connected with the Revival 
of Learning m England was Sir Thomas More. He was 
the son of a London lawyer, Sir John More, who had a 
house in Milk Street, Cheapside. Wishing Thomas to 
become a clever and useful man, Sir John More sent his 
boy to Archbishop Morton. The Archbishop lived at 
Lambeth Palace, where the Archbishops of Canterbury 
still live, and here Thomas Moie was taught by the 
Archbishop’s private chaplain. At meals, young More 
served Archbishop Morton, and he acted in the Christmas 
plays. Later, More went to Oxford University and, at 
last, became Lord Chancellor to King Henry VIII. 

Picture Sir Thomas More, in the days of his prosperity, 
trusted by the king, admired by his friends and loved by 
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his family. His home was in Chelsea, a village on the 
banks of the Thames, winch More could reach by barge 
from his office at Westminster. The half-timbered walls, 
a brown-tiled sloping roof, quaint windows glazed with 
coats-of-arms, and a delightful old-world garden. Can 
you picture them- 1 And Thomas More with his daughter 
Margaret, walking up and down the flagged paths, talking 
of history and books' 1 Of course you can see them all in 
your mind’s eye. And m a shady corner of the garden, 
old John More, retired from Cheapside now and enjoying 
a happy old age. 

It was all too good to last. At first Henry VIII not 
only liked but loved Thomas More, but he quarrelled 
with his Chancellor. It was the time of the Reformation 
and More was a strong Catholic When Henry claimed 
to be “Head of the English Church” instead of the Pope 
at Rome, More could not agree. Surely, the King could 
not be head of the English Church, for he was not even 
a priestl So said More He was warned that there was 
grave danger in arousing “the anger of princes,” but More 
would not change his view. He was airested, tried in 
Westminster Hall for treason, and, on July 6, 1535, his 
head was cut off in the Tower of London. 

More was a witty man. Even on the scaffold he could 
not resist a joke. Ide was wearing a long beard, and 
kneeling before the executioner’s block, he thrust it aside, 
saying: 

“A pity that the beard should be cut. It has committed 
no treason.” 

What More really meant was that he himself had 
committed no more treason than his innocent beard. 



CARDINAL WOLSEY 


The other great minister of Henry VIII was Cardinal 
Wolsey. He was the last of the great Churchmen who 
helped the English kings to rule for so many years, 
Wolsey was the son of a butcher in Ipswich, but even as 
a boy he was clever. He got his Bachelor of Arts degree 
at Oxford when he was only fourteen Quickly, Wolsey 
became bishop, archbishop, chancellor and cardinal, 
and even had dreams of becoming Pope. But, like Sir 
Thomas More, Wolsey could not keep the friendship of 
King Henry and he, too, was accused of treason. Mount¬ 
ing a mule, the great cardinal turned southwards towards 
London, fearing trial and“£xecution as a traitor. This was 
not to happen. Coming to Leicester Abbey, Wolsey died 
there 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 What school did Dean Colet found? 

2 In what play of Shakespeare can you read of Wolsey, Cranmer and 

Thomas Cromwell' 1 What was the Christian name of the other 
famous Cromwell? 

3 You will read something about Erasmus in Chailes Reade’s wonder¬ 

ful novel. The Cloister and the Health. 
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REFORMATION OF 


THE CHURCH 

F OR many hundred years England was ruled by the 
King, the great nobles and the great churchmen. The 
House of Commons very seldom interfered in the govern¬ 
ment in the country in those days, though now and then 
members complained if the taxation seemed to be unfair. 
The Wars of the Roses broke the power of the great nobles, 
but the archbishops, bishops and abbots continued to 
have great wealth and power, as the story of Cardinal 
Wolsey has shown. 

Henry VIII made up his mind he would not share 
power with anyone and not only refused to obey the Pope 
at Rome, but closed the English monasteries. This was 
the change known as the Reformation. 

The word “reformation” means making a person or 
an institution better by curing faults and the Reformation 
of the English Church during the reign of Henry VIII 
was concerned with evils which had arisen, not only m 
England, but throughout Europe As the homely Bene¬ 
dictine monks grew rich, they worked less in the fields 
Even the kindly Franciscan friars were more anxious to 
build fine preaching churches than to help the poor m 
the big towns. As for the abbots and bishops who 
interested themselves m politics, too often they took part 
in court conspiracies, so the nation suffered. 
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The Reformation did not begin in England but in 
Germany, where its leader was the great Martin Luther. 
Luther became a Catholic priest, but soon felt he could 
not obey the Pope at Rome while the evils in the Catholic 
Church went on. Being a great speaker, as well as a 
famous writer of hymns, many Germans followed Luther 
and thus the Reformation was established. Later, a Swiss 
pastor named Calvin, who lived m Geneva, led a similar 
“Reformation” m Switzerland. 

Before the great struggle between the Reformers and 
the Catholics, headed by the Pope at Rome, was decided, 
there were some dreadful wars m Europe and much 
persecution. In the end, Holland, Northern Germany, 
England and Scotland were among the countries which 
followed Luther and Calvin in accepting the Reformation, 
while France, Italy, Southern Germany and Spain were 
among the countiies which remained Roman Catholic. 












The taking of political power From the great Church¬ 
men was one of the most important events in history and 
such changes often result in wars. England had to be 
thankful that it escaped the gieat wars which followed the 
Refoi mation in many European countries. In England, 
the monks and nuns were driven from their monasteries, 
and many beautiful churches and monastic buildings were 
left to go to rum. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Two Royal Commissioners, representing Hemy VIII, with their 
clerks and attendants, ride up to the gates of a monastery and tell the 
Abbot that his monastery is to be closed Put this into dialogue form, 
using two speakers, Abbot and the Chief Commissioner, with a ciowd 
of villageis, women as well as men The comments of the crowd are 
important, for the crowd represents the people of England. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
Make a map niaiking the place of some abbeys, which were closed 
during the Reformation and thus became “ruins ” Add pictures of 
these mins to the Class Museum Fountains Abbey m Yorkshue is 
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one of the most interesting historical objects in England Here are 
some others- St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, Croyland, in the fens near 
Peterborough, Whitby; Bury St Edmund’s, Rievaulx, Tmtern, Wal- 
singham and Battle Melrose is a Scottish abbey There are many 
more, so try and discover some near your school and add them to 
the map You remember trying to find out the name of the abbey 
“nearest” to your school By this time you should have discovered 
several neighbouring monasteries 



A Sennon Outside Old St Paul's 
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THE RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTIONS 

T HE execution of Sir Thomas More and the closing 
of the monasteries showed that great changes such as 
the Reformation of the Church are seldom carried out 
without hardships to some people. In the north of 
England, where the monks of the Catholic Church were 
respected and loved, the people of Yorkshire and North¬ 
umberland took part in an armed rising against Henry VIII. 
It was called the Pilgrimage of Grace and the pilgrims 
wore badges on their right arms, made from pieces of 
white cloth, upon which were worked red woollen signs, 
representing the Five Wounds of Christ. The pilgrims 
always said they were not rebels, and were merely pro¬ 
testing against the evil counsellors who made Henry close 
the monasteries Henry pretended to accept the main 
demands of the Pilgrims of Grace, and so gained time to 
send soldiers into Yorkshire The rebels were treated 
cruelly and other Catholics fled from England, fearing for 
their lives. 

queen mary’s burnings 

After Henry VIII died, his son, Edward VI, a young 
boy, ruled for a short time. Then came Queen Mary. 
She was not only a devout Catholic but had married 
Philip of Spain, a Catholic Prince, who was soon to 
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become King of Catholic Spam. At once, the persecution 
of Catholics stopped and cruelties towards the Protestant 
Refoimers began. Mary was not, by nature, a cruel 
woman, but she had made up her mmd to stamp out what 
she called “heresy” and would not see how wrong the 
cruelty was. First, the Protestant bishops were im¬ 
prisoned. Then came the “burnings.” 

During six months of Mary’s reign fifty people were 
burnt at the stake. In all, about three hundred Protestant 
Reformers were killed, among them Bishop Hugh 
Latimer, Bishop Nicholas Ridley and Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Latimer was eighty years old when he was burnt to 
death in Oxford one October morning. He wore a coat 
of coarse cloth and on his head was a nightcap. With him 
was Bishop Ridley, a younger man. When the moment 
came for the burning, Latimer threw off the coarse coat 
and showed his weak, bony body, wrapped m a white 
sheet. As the fire was put to the faggots, old Bishop 
Latimer said. 

“Play the man, Master Ridley We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s giace, m England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

Archbishop Cranmer was not a brave man, like old 
Latimer. Looking from the window of his prison, he 
saw the smoke rising from the place where Latimer and 
Ridley had died. As his Catholic enemies hoped, this 
so frightened Cranmer that he signed several papers 
saying the Reformation was bad. Nevertheless, he was 
not spared. In March of the following year, Cranmer, 
too, was burnt alive. While the flames were rising, he 
put out the hand which had signed the condemnations 
of Protestantism, and watched it slowly burn away. 
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"This hand hath offended,” whispered the unhappy 
Cranmer. 

Most Englishmen hated these burnings, and still more 
they hated Mary’s rule when her love for her Catholic 
husband, Philip of Spain, resulted in a war with France. 
When Calais, England’s last possession on the Continent, 
was lost, the soldiers and sailors were ready to mutiny 
Then, in 1558, Mary died, and Elizabeth came to the 
throne. 


A CLASS DEBATE 

If you had lived m Canterbury in June, 1557, what would you have 
done if you had heard that a woman was to be burnt alive because she 
would not go to a church and listen to services which she thought to be 
wrong? 

Here is the story. Alice Bendon said she would not attend Mass at 
the village church of Staplehurst, near Canterbury, and was sentenced 
to be burnt 
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Q UEEN ELIZABETH and the statesmen who helped 
^her rule ended the persecutions which came with the 
Reformation of the English Church, On the day after 
her coronation some witty person presented a petition 
asking Elizabeth to release some prisoners, in celebration 
of the great event. The persons named in the petition 
were “Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ” Elizabeth 
laughed, she saw the joke at once. During Mary’s reign, 
most people had not been allowed to read the Bible m 
English. So it seemed that the writers of the Four 
Gospels had been “shut up in prison’’ and should be 
released Queen Elizabeth knew that the people of 
England really wanted the reformed Church of England, 
so Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were “released” and 
the English Bible was not only read aloud in churches, 
but printed freely m the English language. 

Elizabeth’s courage, dignity and good sense restored 
peace in England. If some Catholics did not do all the 
things which the law ordered, Elizabeth did not burn 
them alive She was content if they did not actively 
oppose her rule. 

In many ways Elizabeth showed heiself a wise woman 
and she was also a good example of the results of 
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the revival of learning She not only loved the new 
learning herself, but admired it in others Some of the 
members of her Court were among the best poets and 
writers of the time and, as you know, Shakespeare wrote 
many of his best plays while Elizabeth was Queen. The 
rest were written during the reign of James I, who came 
from Scotland to rule the United Kingdom, and brought 
with him the game of golf and a great love of books. 

Indeed, the best thing about James of Scotland was 
this love of books, which he would never have had if there 
had not been a revival of learning in Britain. 

At Christmas and Shrovetide in 1604, Shakespeare’s 
company performed thirteen times before King James at 
Whitehall Palace. Here is an extract from the King’s 
household records, relating to the year 1611. 

“By the King’s Playeis Hallomas Nyght Was presented at 
Whithall befoie ye Kings Ma lie , a play called The Tempest ” 


SOMETHING TO DO 

At one end of the class room devise a small stage and, in front, place 
seats for King James and his Queen, as they must have sat in the Old 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, when Shakespeaie’s The Tempest was 
played on Hallowmas Night, 1611 With James were his leading 
courtiers Then let some one recite Prospero’s speech at the close of 
the play Others in the class can be Shakespeare, a Master of the 
Revels, ladies in attendance upon the Queen and ambassadors at the 
Court of James If you can think of some simple scenery, suitable foi 
the banqueting hall, so much the better There was a carpet under 
the chairs of the King and Queen, but the rest of the floor was coveted 
with rushes and sweet-smelling herbs. 
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D URING the Wars of the Roses political power was 
taken from the great nobles, and during the Reforma¬ 
tion political power was taken from the great abbots and 
other churchmen. But still the House of Commons had 
very little power and often the King taxed the country 
very unfairly. 

James I, after he came from Scotland to succeed 
Elizabeth, was one of the kings who thought that Parlia¬ 
ment should just vote any money the King asked for and, 
later, Charles I, his son, thought the same. Indeed, 
Charles tried to rule without any Parliament at all. He 
believed that no King of England could do wrong, and, 
therefore, that no Parliament which differed from him 
could possibly be right. A good many English people 
thought Charles was right, but many others were Par¬ 
liament lovers, and they all said Charles was quite wrong. 

Only a civil war could settle such a quarrel. The 
eastern and southern parts of England were in favour of 
Parliament, while the west was in favour of Charles. 
The larger towns were generally in favour of Parliament, 
while the country gentlemen and peasants were mainly 
king’s men. Most of the Catholic families, too, supported 
Charles, while the Protestant families supported Cromwell 
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and the Parliamentarians. At last Charles was defeated in 
battle, and fled to Scotland, where he surrendered. The 
Scots sold the King to Cromwell 
Charles was tried m Westminster Hall, but all the 
judges were enemies of the King, so it cannot be said that 
the trial was fair. A few weeks before, Colonel Pride had 
arrested forty-six members and driven out a hundred 
more, so that none of the King’s party remained 

On the fifth day of the trial it was seen that the chief 
judge, President Bradshaw, was robed in red, instead of 
black. That meant the end After an angry scene in 
which Charles cried passionately, “Hear me! Hear me 1 ” 
the death sentence was read. 

From Westminster Plall, Charles was taken to St. 
James’s Palace, where he said good-bye to his children, 
Princess Elizabeth, aged thirteen, and the Duke of 
Gloucester, aged nine. The eldest boy, who later became 
Charles II, was already in France and safe. 

Two days after sentence, Charles was led by a body 
of pikemen through St. James’s Park to his own palace 
at Whitehall. It was mid-winter. Thence he was led 
through the banqueting hall, where the Shakespeare 
plays had been acted, to a scaffold draped with black, 
built against one of the windows of the palace. Charles 
said a few words to the crowd, declaring that the civil 
war was not his fault. Then, turning to the two masked 
executioners, he said 1 

“I shall say but very short prayers and then thrust out 
my hands for the signal.” 

The King’s friend, good Bishop Juxon, was on the 
scaffold with Charles. 

“Sire,” said the Bishop, “there is but one stage more; 
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it is full of trouble and anguish, but it is a very short one 
and will carry you a long way—from earth to heaven.” 

With a last word to Juxon, “Remember!” Charles laid 
his head upon the block and the axe fell. The executioner 
took up the head by the hair and cried: 

“This is the head of a traitor 1 ” 

The best thing in the life of Chailes Stuart was its end. 
He died bravely. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Would you have voted for King Charles’s death, if you had been a 

Ciomwelhan? 

2. Some histoncal novels about the days of the Civil War 

G A Henty’s Ft tends Though Divided, J H Shorthouse s John 
Inglesant , Quillei-Couch’s The Splendid Spur, and Whyte Mel¬ 
ville’s Holtnby House Read one of them. 
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CROMWELL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 

Y OU have noticed that the title of this term’s lessons 
is “The Victories of Peace,” and you may have asked 
“How can the victory which the Parliament lovers won 
in the Civil War be called a ‘Victory of Peace’?” The 
answer is that on the continent of Europe, the wars of 
religion went on for a hundred years, whereas Britain 
settled most of its religious and political troubles with one 
short civil war which only lasted four years 

The man who won liberty for the British people and 
made it certain that Parliament, and not the king, should 
have the sole right to decide upon taxes was Oliver 
Cromwell 

Cromwell was born in the little country town of 
Huntingdon His father was a brewer and the owner of 
a small estate. His mother was a strong, firm-hearted 
woman, who lived with her famous son throughout his 
life and was buried by his side in Westminster Abbey. 
She taught Oliver to love the Bible, especially the stories 
of the Israelites battling their way into Canaan. 

When he was seven, Oliver went to the Huntingdon 
Grammar School. He was rather a lazy boy and liked 
wrestling with his schoolmates more than “wrestling 
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with books of learning.” It was not until he went to 
Cambridge University that Oliver became fond of read¬ 
ing history. Cromwell’s father died when Oliver was 
eighteen, and he had to leave Cambridge and return to the 
farm Here he married and had sons and daughters and, 
at last, was elected a Member of Parliament. 

Cromwell was forty-three years old when the Civil 
War broke out. Many men of his age thought themselves 
too old to fight. Not so Cromwell. At once, he went to 
Cambridge and began to train youths who were w illi ng 
to fight for Parliament. Fearing the Royalists might 
captuie a store of gunpowder in Cambridge, Cromwell 
took possession of it himself He did not wait for orders. 
He acted at once. Cromwell was that sort of man. 

Parliament badly wanted men who could act at once, 
so Cromwell quickly became captain of a troop of horse— 
sixty men m steel corselets and helmets and armed with 
swords and pistols. And, moreover, “Armed with the 
breastplate of the knowledge of the Lord,” for Cromwell 
was careful to get men of religion into his troop. 

For a year the Royalists had the better of the fighting, 
and Cromwell, who was now a colonel, knew why. Most 
of the King’s men were country gentlemen and had been 
riders from childhood, some of them had fought abroad. 
Cromwell saw that the Parliamentary army must also be 
trained Bravery was not enough Soon, all the Parlia¬ 
mentarians were being drilled on the lines of Cromwell’s 
own regiment of Ironsides. After drill, around the camp¬ 
fires, psalms were sung, seimons preached and texts from 
the Bible discussed. By June, 1645, Fairfax and Cromwell 
were able to defeat Charles and Prince Rupert at Naseby, 
and, when Charles was executed, Cromwell ruled instead. 
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ought to be, by King, Lords and Commons The 
monarchy, which had been all-powerful under Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, now became a limited monarchy. It is a 
limited monarchy to-day, under George VI. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
Cromwell called himself “The Lord Protector." Really, he was a 
Dictator, and did what he thought right Write an essay upon 
“Cromwell, Protector of British Liberty,” and discuss if liberty might 
be possible even when the ruler is a dictator. This is not an easy 
question, so talk it over before you begin to write. 



O LIVER CROMWELL’S work for a free Parliament, 
lepresenting the people of Britain, was not finished 
for almost two hundred years. True, Parliament was 
stronger than the King, but only a few hundred thousand 
landowners had votes, so the House of Commons did not 
really represent the British people. 

In the eighteenth century, many seats in the House of 
Commons were held by members who only represented 
seventy, eighty or a hundred voters. Manchester, with a 
population of 200,000, had no member of parliament at 
all, yet Old Sarum (which was a deserted place, having 
been replaced by the cathedral city of Salisbury) had two 
members! 

Old Sarum was one of the “rotten boroughs,” which 
were swept away by the Reform Act of 1833. Under 
the Act, the seats which had belonged to the “rotten 
boroughs” were given to big towns, every man who 
occupied a house rated at £10 having a vote 
The first Reform Bill, that of 1831, only secured a 
majority of one in the Commons, so a general election 
followed. In this, the political reformers won a great 
victory. They sent their new Reform Bill to the House of 
Lords, and it was rejected. A third Reform Bill was sent 
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to the Lords in Maich, 1832. This time the political 
reformers asked King William IV to create sufficient 
peers to ensure the Reform Bill passing. “Otherwise,” 
they said, “there will be another levolution, similar to that 
in France, in which Louis XVI lost his head.” Fearing 
a revolution, the Duke of Wellington, who was leader 
of the Tory Party (the Conservatives, as we should call 
them), persuaded some of his friends to leave the House 
of Lords when the Bill came up for final voting. Thus, 
the Reform Bill became law. 

Thenceforward, in Britain, the rich landowning class 
shared political power with the manufacturers, the pro¬ 
fessional classes and the shopkeepers. Fifty years were 
to pass before the poorer town-dwellers and the agricul¬ 
tural labourers won the right to vote Instead of about a 
million voters, as there weie when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne soon after the Reform Act of 1833, there 
were six million voters when the Victorian reforms were 
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accomplished. To-day, there are nearly 35,000,000 voters, 
and women as well as men have the right to say by whom 
they want to be governed. 

SOME LIBRARY BOOKS 

Read Stanley Weyman’s novel Chippmge if you want to know some¬ 
thing about the Reform Act of 1833. Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge tells of 
the political troubles which preceded the Reform Act, so do George 
Eliot’s Felix Holt and R H. Mottram’s The Borough-monger. If, after 
taking down these books from the shelves at the public libiary, you 
don’t feel inclined to read them, remember their names Some day, 
you will want to know more about the Reform Act of 1833. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
1 Note that the Reform Act was passed without a war and so can be 
called a “Victory of Peace.” How does discussion in Parliament 
prevent civil wars? 

2. What is the difference between a “Bill” and an “Act” of Parliament? 




AND REFORM 


N O great political reforms are carried through by the 
people alone. There must be leaders Without leader¬ 
ship, a nation is dumb. Often those who make the nation 
hear and help it to utter its deepest wishes are not Ministers 
of the Crown in high office, but agitators, that is to say, 
men or women who “shake” the people up. Agitators are 
important in political history. 

Among the agitators who worked hard for political 
reform in Britain was Thomas Paine, who spent much of 
his life preparing the way for the Reform Act of 1833, 
though he did not live to see the Bill become law. 


TOM PAINE, THE FRIEND OF MAN 

Before he was thirty, Tom Paine had been a maker of 
stays, a schoolmaster, a maker of snuff, tax-collector and 
had also sailed aboard a privateer, which was a sort of 
ship of war, fighting in the wars with France and Spain 
Not many people have had such an exciting life as Tom 
Paine. When he was about forty years old, Paine went 
to the United States and became editor of a paper. 
Being an agitator, he wrote fiery articles against George III 
and the Government which was taxing the American 
colonists. Some of Paine’s writings acted as a trumpet 




call and stirred those who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, until they were ready to do anything to 
win it. 

Later, Paine went to France, and lived there during the 
French Revolution. Coming to England again, Paine 
tried to make Britons revolt against the King, as the 
French had revolted against King Louis Tom Paine did 
not succeed in stirring up a revolution in Britain, but more 
than a million copies of his book, The Rights of Man, were 
sold and served as a trumpet call to the men who worked 
for the Reform Act of 1833. 

Do not forget Tom Paine. He is an example of what 
a popular writer can do to bring about much-needed 
political changes. He was, perhaps, not a “wise” man, 
but he was a first-rate “agitator.” 

WILLIAM COBBETT 

Cobbett, like Tom Paine, was a writer who could put 
into clear English the things the ordinary man wanted 
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to say, but could not say He lived in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, when there were no cheap 
and popular newspapers. Brought up as a ploughman, 
Cobbett knew what the working-people who had no vote 
thought about political reform, especially after he visited 
America and saw how free the colonists were in the 
United States. 

When Cobbett brought out his Political Register , people 
used to wait for hours at the stopping-places of the 
London coaches m order to get an early copy and then 
discuss the articles for hours. Cobbett’s writing was so 
plain. He wrote about politics as if they really meant 
something in the lives of his readers. 

Cobbett loved his England and, like Paine, he was a 
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good “agitator.” Manhood suffrage, that is, a vote for 
every man over twenty-one, and vote by ballot (secret 
voting) were some of the things Cobbett agitated for. He 
also favoured a proper wage for agricultural workers. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
The Reform Act of 1833 gave the parliamentary vote to the mer¬ 
chants and professional men who were leading the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, but a good many years passed before the workers in the factories 
also got the vote, though they had helped to make the Industrial 
Revolution. First the middle class received the vote, then the factory 
workeis, then the agricultural workers, and, lastly, women Why did 
people get the vote in this ordei ? 
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I T would be foolish to say that all social reform comes 
about through agitators. Not a few changes for the 
better have been due to Parliament being guided by good 
men who felt that something must be done to put the 
wrong right. After the Refoim Act of 1833 Parliament 
was able to do many things which had been impossible 
earlier. Thus, Lord Shaftesbury persuaded Parliament 
to pass a law forbidding the employment of women and 
children under thirteen years in coal mines. This was 
soon after Queen Victoria came to the throne. In 1844, 
two years later, another Act of Parliament said that a 
woman should not work for more than twelve hours a day 
in any factory, and that no child should work for more than 
six and a half hours a day. Until these laws were passed 
the deaths among children were terrible. In Preston, 
between 1837 and 1843, half the children of the cotton 
operatives died before they were five years old 

ROBERT OWEN 

Long before Parliament passed these Bills, the great 
Robert Owen was working for the betterment of children 
in the factory areas. Robert Owen was born m 1771, at 
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Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, where his father was a 
working saddler. When he was seven years old, Robert 
had learnt all the village school-master could teach him 
and at ten he went off to London, like Dick Whittington, 
“to win a fortune.” 

The boy had just forty shillings, but within six weeks 
he was able to keep himself Afterwards Robert never 
cost his father another penny At twelve, he was appren¬ 
ticed to a draper at Stamford in Lincolnshire, yet Robert 
Owen wrote a letter to William Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
on the subject of no work on Sundays. A few weeks later, 
Mr. Pitt’s Government issued a proclamation on the 
subject of Sunday Observance. Such a boy was bound to 
succeed At sixteen, he went to Manchester and, by 
nineteen, he had a cotton-spinning mill of his own. 
Later, he married a certain Miss Dale, whose father owned 
the New Lanark Mills on the Clyde and Owen became 
managing director. He spent twenty-five years making 
the mills “welfare institutions,” as well as profit-making 
concerns. Always, Owen said that what made men or 
women good and happy was not the characters they had 
from their parents, but environment, that is to say, the 
conditions and circumstances in which they lived and 
worked Robert Owen saw that the capital in his business 
required a certain profit, but he nevei took more than 
5 per cent, that is, .£5 profit in every ,£100. The rest was 
available for improving the factories and homes of the 
New Lanark mill-workers. 

The evils in Industrial Britain in Owen’s time were very 
great. In the coal-mmes, the fresh air came from the 
opening and shutting of certain trap-doors. Children of 
five, six, seven and eight had to sit in narrow holes for 
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twelve long hours, opening and closing these doors. 
Otherwise bad gas would have entered the mines. 

When a child grew older, he or she was “promoted” 
to the post of drawer. “Chained, belted, harnessed like 
dogs to a go-cart, black, wet through and more than 
half naked—crawling upon their hands and knees, and 
dragging their heavy loads behind them—they present 
an appearance indescribably disgusting and unnatural.” 
Disraeli, later Prime Minister of Great Britain, in his 
novel Sybil, wrote these words: 

Naked to the waist, an iron chain fastened to a belt of leather runs 
between their legs, clad in canvas trousers, while on hands and feet 
an English girl, for twelve, sometimes for sixteen horns a day, hauls 
and hurries tubs of coal up subterranean roads, dark, precipitous 
and plashy 1 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Read aloud the three songs Thomas Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” 
Mrs Browning’s "Song of the Children,” and G. K. Chesterton’s 
“Song of the Wheels.” 
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STATESMEN SINCE 
THE REFORM ACT 

A STATESMAN is one who is skilled in the manage¬ 
ment of State affairs. He is captain of the Ship of 
State or, if you like, driver of the Train of State. He 
must see that the ship is not wrecked and that the tram 
does not leave the lines He must also help the country 
to decide where it is going and how the destination may 
be reached cheaply and quickly. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, did this for Britain in the Year of Victory and 
his son, William Pitt the Younger, did it during the 
worst years of the struggle with Napoleon. 

Let us see what statesmanship means by recalling the 
Potato Famine in Ireland A hundred years ago, Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine Republic did not send great 
quantities of corn to Britain, and most of the country’s 
corn was grown on British farms. In order to help 
British farmers, a tax was put upon corn grown abroad 
and thus flour used in bread was dearer than it should 
have been. When Sir Robert Peel, who was Prime 
Minister at the time of the Irish Potato Famine, heard of 
what was happening m Ireland, he felt that he could no 
longer support the Corn Laws. But he was in a difficulty, 
as the farmers pointed out that they would be ruined if 
they got less money for their corn. Sir Robert Peel got 
over the difficulty by taking off the duties on many 
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impoited goods which the farmers needed, and thus what 
was known as Free Trade came into being. Richard 
Cobden and John Bright weie other leaders of the 
anti-Corn Law movement. They asked that taxes on 
corn should be taken off, so that the people in the 
manufacturing towns might also have cheap bread. 

You have only to think of millions of voteis, wanting 
the Ship or Train of State to make for all sorts of destina¬ 
tions, to see that it is not easy to be a wise statesman. 

Following upon Sir Robert Peel came W. E. Gladstone, 
who led the Liberal Party for thirty years. Gladstone 
was the son of a well-to-do Liverpool merchant and 
made himself an orator of great power. His presence, 
his flashing eye and his wonderful voice enabled him to 
arouse large audiences. Any political or social wrong 
stirred him deeply, and then he was able to arouse a 
corresponding indignation, not only among his followers 
in the House of Commons, but among the voters. Glad¬ 
stone, moreover, was a great finance minister He was 
the equal of Walpole or the younger Pitt as a manager of 
the nation’s money. 

Lord Bcaconsfield, the Conservative leader who fought 
so many wordy battles with Gladstone, was also an 
orator of great power, and his wit and irony were almost 
as effective m debate as Gladstone’s deep indignation, 
expressed through his powerful voice. 

Herbert Asquith was Prime Minister when War was 
declared on August 4th, 1914 David Lloyd George, who 
had been known as a spirited social reformer m pre-war 
times, showed himself immensely energetic during the war 
years and succeeded Asquith as Prime Minister Pie will 
be remembered in British history as a great war leader. 
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In every great crisis a nation must find a leader or 
perish. When the testing time for Britain came in 1940, 
after the collapse of France and the triumph of Adolf 
Hitler in Western Europe, the Butish Commonwealth 
of Nations found such a leader m Winston Churchill 
He was a descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough 
who had done so much towards defeating Louis XIV 
when France sought to dominate Europe at the end 
of the seventeenth century and early in the eighteenth 
century. Long before 1939 Winston Churchill had 
warned his countrymen of the danger threatening from 
a rearmed Germany, with its great fleets of aeroplanes 
and the biggest and best trained army m Europe. After 
he became Prime Minister m 1940, Churchill made a 
series of speeches and broadcasts which inspired the 
nation, soldiers and civilians alike, to the effort which 
won the Battle of Britain. 

Here is a passage from a Winston Churchill speech. 
It was made to the House of Commons on May 13th, 
1940, when the overwhelming defeat of France and 
Britain on the Continent of Europe was plain. 

“I say to the House as I said to the Ministers who 
have joined this Government.' I have nothing to offer 
but blood and toil and tears and sweat. We have before 
all of us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We have 
before us many long months of struggle and suffering. 

“If you ask what is the Government’s policy, I will 
say it is to wage war—war by air, land and sea, war with 
all our might and with all the strength God can give us. 
If you ask us. What is your aim? I can answer in one 
word, ‘Victory’, victory at all costs, victory however long 
and hard the road may be.’ 5 
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Such words are needed to spur a great nation to a 
great effort. It fell to Winston Churchill to give voice to 
them for his countrymen. For this reason he will be 
remembered among the great Englishmen. 
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THE END OF OUR STORY 

When the second World War ended there was a general 
election. It resulted m great political changes. For about 
two hundred years Britain had been ruled by Govern¬ 
ments formed by one of two political parties, that is to 
say the parties we now describe as Conseivative and 
Liberal From time to time, particularly in years of crisis, 
coalition governments had been formed. There had been 
a coalition for a time during the first World War, and 
also during the Economic Crisis of 1931. 

During the first quarter of the present century a new 
party, the Socialist or Labour Party, was arising m 
Britain, and had sufficient representation in the blouse 
of Commons in 1914 to secure representation in Lloyd 
George’s coalition government. Soon it was strong 
enough to take office, governing with help from the 
Liberal Party, as Labour had not a majority of its own. 
Do not forget the early Labour members of Parliament— 
Keir Hardy; Arthur Henderson, the first Labour Foreign 
Minister;’Phillip Snowden, the first Labour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister in the first two Labour Governments. The 
value of organized labour in Britain’s political system 
was shown during the second World War. When grave 
danger threatened our islands after the withdrawal of 
France from the war in 1940, the leaders of the Labour 
Party joined Winston Churchill’s government, and 
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assured him of the loyal support of the great trade unions. 
Thus a united country faced Nazi Germany. 

When the coalition government led by Winston 
Churchill broke up at the end of the war, party politics 
were resumed. In the general election which followed in 
1945 the Labour Party won a great victory. Clement 
Attlee became Prime Minister m the first Socialist 
Government in Britain which had ever had a majority 
over all the opposing parties, and thus was able to get 
its Bills through Parliament without the necessity for 
compromise on important principles with the Opposition. 


We are neaung the end of the third book of Living with History. In 
the three books theie have been altogether 109 chapteis At the 
beginning of each chaptei there has been a small drawing suggesting 
what the chapter was about 

On the next page you will find Tune portraits which have been used 
in these chapter headings They are not arranged in. any special order 
Can you write down the order m which this portrait gallery should be 
arranged if the earliest person appeared first and the other eight in time 
order down to the most recent 5 

Which of the portraits can you name 5 Write down the most im¬ 
portant thing you know about each man or woman Then check your 
answer by finding the drawing in one of the three books 

On page 156 you will find similarly nine drawings of things Identify 
each of these objects in the same way, write down why each is important 
and arrange them in time order. 
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L ET us remember what Living with History has 
told us, The First Briton took fish from the river 
at the end of his garden and was what we should call 
“self-suppoiting.” Later men found they could live 
more comfortably in a group of families. One family was 
no longer “self-supporting ” The women of the tribe 
cooked the meat which the men got while hunting. For 
many, many years a tribe or a village in England was 
“self-suppoiting” until, towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, the towns and villages of Britain discovered the 
advantages of trade and commerce. But to-day not even 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is self-supporting 
To-day, all of us who live in the British Isles can get 
food, clothing and all the necessities and comforts of 
modern life freely from all parts of the world and thus 
live happier and fuller lives. Of course this means giving 
as well as taking, selling as well as buying, exporting as 
well as impoiting, working as well as eating and enjoying 
ourselves The welfare of each nation is the welfare of all 
mankind. The fate of the world depends to-day on 
whether the United Nations can remain united to win 
the victories of peace as surely as they won the victories 
of war. Remember that you are a member of the United 
Nations, and bear responsibility for keeping peace in the 
world. It is a harder task to make peace than to make 
war. To keep enduring peace means hard work by all 
men of goodwill, it demands knowledge of other peoples 
as well as of your own. All your life you will be “living 
with history” if you are wide enough awake to know it. 
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